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Editorial 

| THE central aim of the new world, then, is 
pages the increase of fellowship.’’ This significant 

‘sentence occurs in a book on “ Christian Fellow- 
ship in Thought and Prayer,’’ by Basil Matthews and Harry. 
Bessiker, published in 1920 by Edward S. Gorham, New 
York. It means that the world, war-weary and just out of 
a period when strife and lack of fellowship were more evident 
than ever. before, is turning again to the Christian solution 
for such a situation. The book itself is an effort to apply 
Christian idealism to an actual world situation, including 
differences between individuals, denominations and nations. 
It contains the keynote of the message of Dr. Hodgkin, helpful 
to so many people during the last year. It attempts to 
show how fellowship can be practiced in thought and action. — 
It is, however, frankly recognized that there is a difference 
between problems of truth and problems of couduct, and 
that it is much easier to come to an agreement on the latter 
than the former ; a fellowship group that can come to only 
partial agreement will therefore wait patiently for further 
light. The ideas of the book have a direct bearing on the 
National Christian Conference. In fellowship this Conference 
can consider the problems at present before the Christian 
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movement in China, praying and thinking together until the 
voices of the many are lost in a Voice. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that one must have a receptive rather than a 
self-assertive attitude, though each must frankly make their 
own contribution in thought. ‘*‘ No one man’s mind, however 
cultivated and sincere, can perceive the whole truth, whether 
in relation to conduct or in relation to thought.’’ To follow 
out the method of fellowship, strongly rooted prejudices must 
be laid aside. The following quotation applies to a mistake 
too often made by worthy Christians, ‘‘to deny, in the name 
of Christ, the fundamental Christian spirit by making the 
difference (in thought) a ground for angry and unmannerly 
quarrels—to do any or all of these things is as unsafe as it is 
pagan.’’ Mere unanimity is not considered sufficient as ‘‘a — 
group of men and women may be unanimous in error as well 
as in truth.” In short, the book proposes to apply to all 
_ problems in the atmosphere of fellowship the ‘‘ corporate method 
of inquiry.’’? Each group in China should study this book at 
once for the practice of fellowship is the outstanding need. 

THIS is a day of hard questions. The out- 
standing characteristic of young China is 
its persistent ‘‘Why, What, How?’’ And 
religion, including the Christian religion, is in the focus of 
this passion of inquiry. The Christian Century for July 1a, 
1921, has an editorial on the investigations recently carried on 
by groups of Chinese students in America into the nature 
and value of religion and the relation of Christianity to 
Oriental faiths. ‘‘Is religion necessary at all?’’ ‘‘ Does China 
need Christianity ?’’ ‘‘Is not Christianity retarding modern 
progress?’’ ‘*How can the Chinese keep China free from 
those Western denominational schisms which rose from his- 
torical reasons having little application to China ?’’ Such are 
some of the questions now stalking Christian thinkers. It is 
rightfully pointed out that it is something to/ have enlisted the 
attention of these students in such worth while problems. It 
might with justice be stated that for the mass of the Chinese 
people such problems are not practical. But the fact that the — 
Chinese are so widely raising such questions is proof of a new 
day. While the questions have indeed a familiar ring, the 
auswers vary somewhat with each generation of questioners. In 
any event, here we have a problem confronting Christian leader- 
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ship that cannot be met with ‘‘ evasion or comptomise. ” The 
net result may be to bring into better relief those “ great basic 
facts of the life and message of Jesus, His gospel of good-will 
and hope for a social order wherein righteousness may dwell.’’ 
It should not be forgotten that while this group of searchers is 
comparatively small in numbers, their influence is rapidly 
growing. There is also a growing group of Chinese thinkers 
not trained in the West moving in the same direction. The 
momentum and scope of this passion for knowing will push 
rapidly ahead. The biologists constantly change their defini- 
tions of life; and such definitions often vary to the point of 
being humorous. But life goes on serenely just the same. 
And Christianity isa life. Inquiry and even doubt may make 
us dig deeper into it, but the Christian life moves forward and 
upward just the same. s 
* 
SOMEWHAT in contradistinction to the inves- 
tigation of religion and Christianity referred to 
: above is the positive espousal of the place and 
importance of Christianity in the life of China by Mr. P.C. Hsii. 
The fact that Mr. Hsii is a Christian leader among students 
makes his suggestions important. The article was unsolicited 
by us and indeed unanticipated. Our readers will agree or 
disagree with some of the ideas expressed, according as the 
mood or the logic may move. Mr. Hsti is speaking for one 
group of Christians who have convictions of their own as 
to the way in which the Christian forces should approach 
problems in China. They not only have a right to be 
heard but will, we are quite sure, be listened to. sympatheti- 
cally. Before 1900 such expressions of opinion on the 
problems of Christianity by Chinese leaders were almost non- 
existent in English as far as inclusion of such articles in the 
CHINESE RECORDER bears thereon. During the last few years 
there is a swelling spontaneity of expression by Chinese 
leaders on the problems of Christian work in their own 
land. If our Chinese friends do not always express them- 
selves in phrases we would select, let us remember that we 
have made many mistakes along the same line. Least of all 
must we expect that such candid expressions of opinion will 
always fit our own ideas. A recent study of our RECORDER 
constituency shows considerable interest in articles written by 
Chinese on Chinese subjects and subjects relating to the 
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Chinese Church. A few, very few, of our readers object to 
articles by Chinese critical of Christianity in China, but very 
many more wish such articles, even though they sometimes tell 
us things we had not expected to hear. As far as the signs go 
the Chinese viewpoint on Christian problems in China will, ot 
necessity, occupy an increasingly large space in the columns of 
the CHINESE RECORDER. If we wish to win the Chinese mind 
and heart, we must at least understand it; that is no less true 
‘of the Christian Chinese mind and heart than of the non- — 


Christian. | 
| a THE Evangelical Christian of September 
Mien Schools. 1921, contains an unsigned letter by a 
China missionary. While we have no 
desire to enter into controversy, we do wish to add a fact or 
two:beariug upon one or two of the statements therein. One 
statement is ‘‘it is estimated that, of 7,000 missionaries of the 
larger Missions in China, 3,000 are ‘ Modernists.’’? We 
have heard this statement made several times and have tried to 
find out the basis for it. If in any sense true, it is exceedingly 
significant. Our efforts, however, to discover on what the 
statement is based have been a failure. We do know that 
somewhat more thau 50% of the missionary force has been in 
China only ten years or under. We doubt if they, as a group, 
would care to be classed as ‘ Modernists’ in the sense in which 
the writer uses the term, and are quite sure that they are not 
all ‘Modernists’ in any sense. It may be, however, that this 
half of the missionary body is expressing itself in general in a 
different way, and it is a partial explanation of the phenomenon 
that this writer and others see. The writer says that the 
presence of these ‘Modernists’ ‘‘destroys the faith of school 
children and students and gnaws the root which alone can 
produce a native ministry and Church.’’ With regard to this 
statement there are. one or two facts we would like to 
men#0n° by way of contrast. ‘The assumption is that the 
influence of these ‘Modernists’ is weakening the school as a 
religious and Christian force. In this connection, it seems to 
be assumed that the preseuce of more or less up-to-date teachers 
in Christian schools is the cause of the presence of modern ideas 
in the minds of Chinese students. That, of course, is far from — 
being the fact. We find that in the last issue of the China 
Year Book there are now being published 578 periodicals in 
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Chinese which go to the great majority of pidces in China, 
certainly to all but few of the places where Mission schools are. 
Here is the principal source of the modern ideas agitating the 
students in all schools, including Christian schools. ‘This does 
not deny any share teachers in Mission schools may have had in 
creating the modern intellectual revolution. Now this inrush of | 
new ideas into Mission schools does not seem to have weakened 
them as factors in the Christian propaganda. A recent direct 
study of.a large number of these schools shows, first, that it is 
probable that in middle schools on the average about one-third 
of the pupils are Church members, with, in addition, a large 
group of professing Christians not yet Church members. 
Among students in colleges, in grades above the middle school, 
two-thirds are in the Church. It is interesting to note that it 
is in the grades where the impact of the new ideas should be 
felt in greatest measure that the Christian Church, judged by 
the number of Church members, is stronger. We further find 
that whereas in the last few years the average annual increase 
in the number of adherents to the Christian Church in China 
is about 4 to 5%, in the Christian schools it is probably about 
three times that much. Thus it appears that the Christian 
school is a stronger factor in the Christian propaganda than 
other phases of work. In any event, this influx of ‘ Modernists,’ 
if it exists at all, has not had all the deleterious effects on. 
Christian schools that is sometimes assumed. | 

* 
As Chinese leadership becomes more prom- 
inent, missionary leadership is expected to be- 
come lessso. The question arises in this con- 
nection, What can or should the National Christian Conference 
say on the perennial question of missionary reinforcements, 
either personal or material ? Has the missionary force arrived 
at the apex of its development? Ina number of quarters the 
problem as to whether or not we must recognize and plan for a 
decrease in the missionary force is being raised. One Mission 
has, for some time, frequently asked its Board instead of 
returning missionaries to give the money to put into Chinese — 
leadership. Obviously, there is here a question that even in — 
the raising may be very easily misunderstood. One of the last © 
policies drafted by Miss Grace L. Coppock, General Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A. just before her death in October, expressed 
the belief that the time is at hand when the West will not be 
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called on so much for new and inexperienced secretaries. She 
felt that sufficient hold had been secured on Chinese women 
to warrant a belief that they should be looked to in the main 
for a secretarial staff, but at the same time it was pointed out 
that a certain number of foreign secretaries would be needed to 
keep up the present staff, and that there would be a growing 
demand for experienced secretaries to come to China and 
share in the training of Chinese secretaries. The National 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A. in China has adopted Miss 
Coppock’s recommendations and at the same time has sent 
home an appeal for twenty-two new secretaries for the ensuing 
year. (Miss Coppock’s recommendation is given in full under 
‘News for the Missionary.’’) The real question back of all 
this is, What is to be the future contribution of the missionary 
to Christianity in China? There is a wide difference between 
the prominence of missionary leadership and the permanence 
_@ Christian service to China. Even if it were decided next 

year—something quite unlikely—that the missionary force need 
not become relatively much larger, that entails an annual rein- 
forcement of about 500 new missionaries to keep it at its present 
strength for a while; and if it is decided that the emphasis of 
the missionary staff in future should be on training Chinese 
leaders, the adequate meeting of that task will call rather for an 
increase of well-trained workers rather than permit a decrease ; 
such, too, are harder to get. Furthermore, a change in function 
of the missionary force, or even a retardation of the growth of 
the missionary body, does not at all involve the elimination of 
Western Christians from participation in the work of the Chinese 
Church. A world era of co-operation is opening up and there 
_ is every reason to expect that while the Chinese Church grows 
_ stronger and produces more of its own leadership, the spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation between East and West will 
also grow until it will be as natural for Western Christians 
to live and work in China as to move to another part of their 
own land. Still, it must be definitely recognized that Chinese 
leadership must increase, and that relatively in numbers and 
prominence, the missionary force must decrease. It should 
not be forgotten that already there are about 50 Chinese Chris- 
tians to each Western worker. Relative to itself the foreign 
missionary force may still grow! Relative to the Chin 
Church it has already begun to decrease. | ee 
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Contributed Articles 


The Reading of Missionaries 
L. NEWTON HAYES | 


RE missionaries ‘‘ going to seed’’ intellectually ? What. 
A books are they reading to-day? How much time do 


they spend upon their personal intellectual culture ? 

What helps do foreign Christian workers in China use 
to get the most from their reading ? How do they make their 
selection of books to be read, and what magazines do they find 
most helpful ? 

In order to be able to present for our own consideration 
answers to these and to other similar questions, a study has 
recently been made. Letters were sent to 125 missionaries 
representing fifty missions and societies, located in every prov- 
ince of the country. The names were not selected from among 
those who were known to be large readers. On the contrary, 
and in order to make the study as fair and as representative of 
the entire missionary body as was possible, the Missionary 
Directory was called into commission, and letters were sent to 
each fiftieth person as his or her name appeared upon the pages 
of that book. This mechanical selection yielded ninety-six 
names. In order to round out the list, and to make it more | 
representative of some of the larger missions, and to complete 
the representation of one or two of the provinces which the. 
selection by lot did not provide for, an informal committee 
added enough names to bring the total to the number indicated. 
above. 
Nearly 60% of the addressees, living in seventeen prov-- 
inces and representing thirty-two missions and societies, were ” 
heard from either directly or indirectly. Some of those selected 
were on furlough, others sent incomplete replies. From the 
remainder, fifty very satisfactory sets of answers were obtained, 
This article is therefore based upon the reading of a fair cross 
section of the missionary body of the whole country. 

The first question which the inquiry contained was con- 
cerning the number of books read during the past twelve 
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months. Only those books which had been completely read, 
and had not merely been skimmed through, were to be reported 
upon. Excluding three men engaged in literary work, whose 
sum total was 280 for the year, the average for the missionary 
body was twenty-five volumes each, varying from four to 
sixty-five for different persons. 

The most prolific readers were educational workers. Each 
one averaged forty books for the twelve months. Those engaged | 
in evangelistic work fell below that number with twenty each 

to their credit, while medical men in their general reading each 
completed an average of fifteen and one-half books. 

During their first five years in China, missionaries either 
have more time for reading, or feel more strongly the necessity — 
of intellectual development than they do in later years, for the 
average number of books read during that period is thirty-nine 
each year. Those who have been in this country from five 
to ten years show an average of thirty-one books completed. 
The average for the tenth to the twentieth year is ten and one- 
half books. After twenty years in China, the curve rises a little 
and the average is fifteen volumes for each twelve months. 

Another analysis of the number of books read each year by 
these fifty men and women, who were selected by lot to repre- 
sent the missionary body of the country, reveals the fact that 
the readers fall, according to.the number of books read, into four 
almost equal groups. 25% of the readers complete on an aver- 
‘age only seven books each year. Another 25% fourteen books 
a year. A third 25% have twenty-nine to their credit, while 
the remainder reach the high average of sixty-three. The 
members of the first group, which we may designate Group D, 
and who have an average of seven books each per year to their | 
credit, are reading approximately one book in two months. 
Each member of the next group, or Group C, reads a little 
over one book a month. Group B readers with twenty-nine — 
books to their credit, complete two and oné-half books each 
month, while the group which heads the list has a membership 
of those whose record is a little better than five books a 
month. 
As may be expected, books ofan inspirational or demitions! 
nature play a very large part in the reading of Christian — 
workers in this country. The study shows that on an average 
a little over one-quarter of the books read by each person is 
representative of this group. Fiction occupies approximately 
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the same attention. One in every five books read is on a 
subject which contributes to the reader’s fund of general 
knowledge. Works on distinctly cultural lines, such as poetry, 
literature, art and music, form a little over one-tenth of the 
reading, while one in every ten books read is on China or the 
Chinese people. 

Most of the reading follows a well balanced schedule such | 
as is given above. ‘There are those, however, who are inclined 
to choose a poorly balanced menu of intellectual food and take 
too many calories of one article of diet to the detriment of. 
their all-around development. Sixteen, or more than one-third, 
’ confess to having read during the year no books on. cultural 
subjects. Twelve, or one-quarter of the readers, have read 
none on China or the Chinese people. Two read only books 
of a devotional or inspirational nature. Eight, or one in six, 
read no fiction during the past year, while one read only books 
that belonged to this class, and more than one-half of the reading 
of seven others has been under the head of fiction. | 

Reports were sent in concerning the books which had 
contributed the greatest intellectual or spiritual stimulus during 
the past year. At the head of this list stand Glover’s ‘‘ Jesus 
of History,’? Bashford’s ‘‘China, an Interpretation’? and 
Li Ung-bing’s ‘‘Outlines of Chinese History.’’ Following 
these come the books of Fosdick and Boreham—‘‘ The Meaning 
of Prayer’’ and ‘‘The Meaning of Faith’’ by the former and 
by the latter, ‘‘The Silver Shadow,” ‘A Bunch of Ever- 
lastings ’? and ‘* The Golden Milestone.”’ 

Other books which were especially helpful were “ Im-. 
mortality,’’ edited by Canon Streeter, ‘‘The Life of Hudson 
Taylor,’ Royce’s ‘*Sources of Jesus’s Insight,’? ‘‘ Mary 
Slessor,’? Jowett’s ‘‘ Plato,’? ‘‘The Education of Henry 
Adams,’’ to Study,’’ by McMurray, ‘‘The Church 
We Forget,’’ ‘‘ Finding the Comrade, God’’ and King’s 
‘¢ Rational Living.” | 

As high as was the average number of books read during 
the past year, yet very few of those who reported were satisfied 
with the amount of reading which had been accomplished. 
Practically every one wrote of difficulties and hindrances which 
prevented him from doing as much as he desired or that he 
should have done. The chief difficulty may be summed up under 
the head of lack of time occasioned by such things as ‘‘ extra 
_work,’’ ‘‘committee meetings,’’ necessary correspondence ’”’ 
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and ‘‘ constant interruptions by callers.’ A second cause which 
received great prominence was that of fatigue. ‘‘ After a day’s 
- work I was too tired for reading,’’ these the words of one ex- 

press the opinion of five who replied. One in each seven who 
filled out answers said that the reason why he did not read 
more books was because he did not have sufficient money to 
purchase them. Typical statements of the case in hand are 
as follows: ‘‘I have wished to buy many books, but have not 
had the money, especially with a son in college,’’ ‘‘As a 
rule I have had only enough money for necessities, and the 
high prices of books makes them prohibitive,’’? ‘‘ My income 
is too small to buy the books I really wish to possess and ought. 
to read,” ‘‘I generally buy new books the first months of the 
year knowing that later on I cannot afford them,’’ ‘* During 
the past six years (my first term) I could not afford to buy 
books. A small salary increase makes it possible to buy 
a few books now, but not nearly as many as I know I should 
have.’’ One of these writers adds, ‘‘ Some scheme of ‘lending — 
library,’ with nar eral - to what to read, would be a boon 
to many poor missionaries.’ a 

Three readers who live in as many different provinces, in 
attempting to analyze their individual situations, reached the 
very heart of the matter when they agreed that the reason why 
they did not read as much as they should have done was 
because each had failed to make a definite plan or program for 
reading and had neglected to form a purpose to make use of the 
fragments of available time which come to all. 

Although many types of hindrances were named, and a 
great variety of difficulties brought to light, yet very real effort 
was made to overcome them, and the high average of books 
read was reached only by surmounting these obstacles. The 
difficulty of ‘‘a lack of time ’’ was overcome by several, by the 
following methods. Three replied in these, or similar words, 
‘‘T always carry a book in my pocket to be read at odd 
moments.’ Five looked forward to trips by train, house boat 
or cart, for reaping opportunities. Six kept late hours—‘‘ Read- 
ing,’? as one man states, ‘‘when most people sleep, ’’ while 
another reads ‘‘ until one and two o’clock in the morning.”’ 
Three read ‘‘during meal times,’’ another makes a practice | 
of using the hour just before breakfast, while still another “ rises 
at three-thirty to four o’clock in order to ue able to read nerare 
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The solution of the problem of ‘‘a lack of funds” was 
arrived at for several readers, as follows: Three find it possible 
to borrow systematically from others. One naively expresses 
his method in this way: ‘‘The majority of the books [ read 
I borrow. By carefully returning each book in good condition, 
after not too long an interval, I find the system works quite 
smoothly, ’’ ‘‘I consider it right to buy books on the Bible, 


and devotional books, out of my tithe money.’’ A third 


declares, ‘‘ My principal book fund comes from a/ways traveling 
third class and taking the amount saved on what I would have 
spent second class, for books. It buys a good many books in 
a year.” | 

The amount of time devoted each week to reading proved 
an interesting study. The average for general reading, by 
which is meant reading aside from technical preparation for 
required work, such as teaching, preaching and medical 
practice, totalled nine hours a week. Over one-half of that. 
time, however, was giveu up to the reading of newspapers aud 
magazines. Five people averaged three hours of reading each 
day. At the other extreme were two who found it possible to 


devote only three hours a week to this purpose. The average 
amount of time spent upon reading by each person amounted 


to one hour and twenty minutes each day. 
A study was made of the way in which the ‘individual 
readers make their selections of books for reading. This 


revealed the fact that most of the books read were chosen upon 


the recommendation of friends. A large number were secured 
after seeing advertisements and book reviews, while chance 
played no small part in the general choice. The selective 
processes employed by some, who attempted a constructive 


program, are described by different readers as follows: ‘‘There 


are many books I know about but have never read. ‘These 
occupy most of the time I give to reading,’’ ‘‘ Every time I 
hear the name of a book by a good author I jot it down,’’ ‘‘I 
choose an author for a year and try to become well acquainted 
with him,’’ ‘‘I try to have fiction, history and Biblical books on 
hand to be read simultaneously.’’ 

Permanent benefit from reading is secured by a variety of 
methods. A very large percentage of readers copy down into 
notebooks facts and passages of special interest. Over one-half 
follow the method of under-scoring and otherwise marking books 
of their own, while several make it a deliberate practice to 
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Setols with friends what they have read as soon as it is 
possible. 

More than one-third of those who replied have no favorite 
book. The choices of the others cover a wide range. “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ is apparently the chief favorite. Other favorites 
among books of an inspirational cr devotional nature are, ‘‘ With 
Christ in the School of Prayer,” ‘“‘ The Manhood of the Master,” 
“The Life of Hudson Taylor’? and Finney’s ‘ Lectures.’’ 
The favorite novels include ‘‘ Les Miserables, ”” him,” 
Aurora Leigh’? and David Balfour.”? 

At the head of the list of favorite authors comes Dickens, 
then Shakespeare, followed by Browning, Ruskin, Whittier 
and Marden. | 

One in every ten missionaries sets aside a certain proportion 
of his salary as a fund for purchasing books. Many others 
make a budget for the securing of magazines. Of those who 
do not have book budgets, several make it a fixed practice to 
buy a definite number of new volumes each year. One who 
belongs to this group, says, “I make no budget, but am surprised 
to find on investigation that for each of the last six years I have 
spent $50 gold on new books for my library.’’ Another man, 
about twenty years in China, says that he will make a book 
budget some day, but has ‘‘no need now for such a fund as I. 
have many books in my library still unread.”? : 

The most popular periodical among missionaries, judging 
from this study, is THE CHINESE RECORDER. More than two- 
thirds of those who reported are regular readers. Next in 
popularity come The Literary Digest with fifteen, and the 
Weekly Review of the Far East with twelve out of a possible 
‘fifty readers. Following these, in order, come The Saturday 
Evening Post (9), The Educational Review of China (8) and 
The Record of Christian Work (7). Other monthly magazines 
largely read are The Atlantic, The National Geographic and 
The Outlook, with six readers each. Then come Asia, The 
World’s Work and The American, with five each, followed by | 
Harper’s, The Nation, The Bookman, The Review of Reviews 
and The Miemopolitan, each with two readers. 

Of the strictly religious publications, five readers vubtalesly 
see The Sunday School Times, four each The Missionary 
Review of the World and the International Review of Missions, 
three The Christian Herald, and two each The Bible ee 
and The Christian Life of Faith. 
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The most popular women’s periodical is The Ladies’ 


Home Journal with five subscribers. In popularity it is 


followed by Women’s Work in The Far East (3) and Good 
Housekeeping (2), The Delineator (2) and o™ Woman’ s Home 


Companion (2). 


The weekly papers which are not mo above are headed 
by The Independent with six subscribers and The British 
Weekly with five. Following these come three periodicals 
each with a list of two subscribers, The Illustrated London 
News, The New Republic and The Christian. Beside the 
thirty-five periodicals named above, and numerous other British, 
American, Swedish and Norwegian papers, there are at least 
fifty-two periodicals which are taken by the fifty readers who 
replied. Even Punch and Life have a place upon the list. | 

As a result of the foregoing study of the reading of foreign 
Christian workers in China, the writer would like to offer the 
following conclusions, Twenty-five books a year seems a very 
creditable number for the reading of the average missionary. 
However, before some of us flatter ourselves with the thought 
that we are members of such a widely reading body, we should 
pause and consider to which of the four special groups we belong. 
Do we find our classification in Group D or C, the members of 
which read respectively an average of seven and fourteen books 
per year, or do we-rightly belong to Groups B or A, whose 
meinbers average for twelve months a total of twenty-nine and 
sixty-three books respectively ? 

The excuse which most cf those who read little give for 
not spending more time upon their intellectual development is 
that they have too little time or are tired out when they do 
have leisure. Although there are some exceptions, yet most of 
us find it possible so to command our time that we are able to 
do almost anything that we really want todo. Getting time 
for reading is largely a matter of recognizing the importance of 
intellectual growth and of definitely formulating a plan by 
which we, under the peculiar environment of our individual 


Situations, can make the most of our opportunities. It may be 
impossible for us to read consecutively for more than one-half 


or three quarters of an hour a day upon subjects which will 
make for our intellectual development, but by retrieving the 
unfilled quarter hours which dot many of our days, and. 
by employing the opportunities given us in free evenings, on: 
trips or during vacations, the most conservative reader among 
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us should be able, if he followed a definite plan, to complete by 
the end of the year a-very respectable list of books. | 

In order to get the most out of time which one has for 
reading, a very definite plan should be formulated. A “ reading 
policy’ is advisable for every reader but most particularly for 
the one who has the smallest amount of time at his disposal. 
Such a plan may be very elaborate and may comprise a schedule 
of the exact hours in each day to be set aside for reading. 
Other features may be included, but the fundamental item 
should be a clear-cut list of books which the reader proposes to 
cover during the succeeding six or twelve months. Two 
essential accompaniments to a successful reading plan are, (1) 
the definite purpose to carry out the intention to read a possible 
number of books within a definite length of time, and (2) to 
have conveniently at hand when the opportunities for reading 
occur, such books as are included on the list of those to be 
read. 
Many readers find that they are able to get much more 
from their reading periods if they read two, three or four books 
simultaneously. In their programs these books represent as 
many different subjects or interests. For example, one may be 
upon a religious theme, a second a book of poems, the third a 
work of fiction, while a fourth may be a book on science or 
travel. The particular book to be read at any given time may 
be determined by the mood of the reader at the moment when 
his opportunity for reading arrives, or it may be arrived at by 
a fixed schedule previously prepared. 

One of the most helpful systems for a reader to follow is 
that of making a list of books which he desires to read in the 
future and to keep this like a bank account, to be drawn upon 
as occasion requires. Such a plan obviates the necessity for 
running about and “ looking for something to read” when one’s 
supply on hand has been exhausted. 

The problem involved by the high cost of books, and also : 
by the restrictive salaries of missionaries, is partially solved on 
the part of many by the process of naan or borrowing 
from one another. For the great majority, however, the 
problem of how to get the books which are desired and recom- 
mended for mental stimulus is still an unsolved difficulty. 
There is one possible solution. It is to be found in a circulating 
library which might have its headquarters at Shanghai. This 
could have additional distributing centers at Hankow, Canton 
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and Tientsin. From these four points, books could be radiated 
to all parts of the country. If some union organization now 
existing or to be organized in the future, could interest itself 
in this project, it would bring a very real blessing to a large 
percentage of the 7,000 missionaries working in this country. 

Many readers find it difficult to keep their attention 
focussed upon thought-provoking books, especially those of a 
philosophical nature. Perhaps the most helpful suggestion 
which deals with this problem comes from one who has made 
large use of his reading opportunities. Whenever this particular 
person approaches a book of this nature, he first carefully 
considers the title of the volume and then very thoughtfully reads 
two times through the contents and introduction. This process 
gives a comprehensive idea of the field which the book aims to 
cover. Following this study the reader takes a sheet of paper 
and jots down five or six questions which bear upon the subject 
of the book, and which he would like to have its contents 
answer for him. These points are indexed respectively A, B, 
C, Dand E. Then the reading of the book is begun. When- 
ever anything is found that bears upon the first question, the 
letter A is indexed in the margin. Whenever anything cover- 
ing the second query is discovered, B 1s written opposite the 
lines, and so on. This process is followed throughout the 
book. When the volume is finished, the reader takes each 
question in turn and then goes through the book from the 
beginning and picks up all the references which bear upon it. 
In this way this person has come to find larger and deeper 
interest in books which bear upon subjects which really count 
for one’s intellectual growth. 

Chance and the casual suggestion of friends ee ee 
play too large a part in the selection of books which mission- 
aries read. Except possibly in the case of fiction, one should 
be careful about following the advice of others. It is best in 
this matter not to trust too closely to the recommendation of 
friends, for very few, if any of them, are able to prescribe for 
us unless they happen to be conversant with our individual 
problems, our present needs and our truest aspirations. 
| A person should plan his reading around his individual 
needs. He should study himself. He should ascertain clearly 
his major interests. He should outline the concrete life prob- 
lems for which he is interested in discovering solutions. 
With that data before him he is prepared to look for books 
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which will help him in his quest. By this method his heavier 
reading will escape the dangers of the ‘‘ hit or miss’’ process, 
and there will be a cohesion and unity which it. has hitherto 


lacked. 


What the Chinese Are Thinking About Christianity 


The Prospect for Christianity in China* 


P. C. HSU 


EW readers of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,’? who have read 
the two articles written by Mr. Paul Hutchinson and 
Mr. Chang Hsin-hai on the religious condition in 
China, could have failed to take a special interest in 
the subject. Mr. Hutchinson, after a brief sketch of the 
present status of other religions in China, proceeds to say that 
the struggle between the East and the West is still on; that 
the fuuction of the Christian missionary is to vindicate the 
superiority of the Western civilization which in essence is 
Christian; and that as soon as the Chinese Christians get 
control of the Christian Church, that is, after the missionary — 
has completely vindicated his civilization and has withdrawn, 
Christianity will advance by leaps and bounds, and will 
ultimately win the spiritual allegiance of the Chinese. In 
teply to Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Chang maintains that Chris- 
tianity, like a rich ugly lady, is married to the Chinese, not 
because of her own beauty or talent, but because of her 
connection with rich relations, that historically Christianity | 


has been a curse to China because of its close connection with 


the selfish political actions of the European nations; that 
various branches of Christian work such as mission schools, 
good and useful as missionaries may claim, are looked upon 
by thinking Chinese with suspicion ; and that what China 
really needs is the material civilization of the West, not its 
Christianity. 

_ It seems clear that wells both Mr. Hutchiuson and Mr. 
Chang use the same word ‘‘Christiauity,’? they mean by it 


* A paper read at the Aga Annual Couference, maalere Section, Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, U. S. A 
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two entirely different things. To Mr. Hutchinson, Christianity 
represents the very best portion of the Western civilization, 
while to Mr. Chang, Christianity has already ceased to 
influence Western civilization, and in its name are done all 
kinds of evils, for which it is respousible. Though from the 
viewpoint of history, both are right in their statements, it is 
rather unfortunate that both have unnecessarily made ‘‘ Chris- 
tian religion’’ and ‘*Western civilization’? identical terms. 
Professor Knox of Union Seminary said long ago that we must 
not identify Christianity with the so-called “Christian nations,’’ 
nor with the Christian Churches. Historically, Christianity 
has been a mixed good. While Christianity has made Western 
civilization possible, it has also been much abused. So to 
identify the two is at once saying too much and too little. The 
post-war cry of the Christian pulpit is ‘‘to go back to the pure 
and simple gospel of Jesus Himself.’? As regards the question 
of winning spiritual allegiance, it is rather too early to do any 
prophesying, though every missionary religion has the right to 
expect to accomplish this. Mr. Hutchinson will perhaps agree 
with the writer in saying that, if Christianity wins the spiritual 
allegiance of the Chinese, it will not do so on the basis of being 
a state religion, much less at the expense of truths taught by 
other religions. 
| Being a Christian, the writer is keenly inneneeil in the 
future of the Christian religion in China. Protestant Chris- 
tianity has been in China over a century. While in the 
estimation of the writer, it has done much good in the past, 
and is capable of doing much more in the future, it is hard to 
deny the fact that it has many shortcomings. Besides, the 
Christian Church is facing a period of transition, viz., from 
missionary direction to Chinese leadership and control. During 
_this.critical period, much fearless and clear thinking ought to 
be done so as to avoid the danger of shipwreck. In this 
article, the writer’ proposes to discuss, in an impartial and 
frank spirit, some of the important problems facing the Chris- 
tian religion in China. ‘Though he has no intention whatever 
of entering into controversy, be does crave the enlightenment 
that may come from any constructive criticism and frank 
discussion. As the writer sees it, problems facing Christianity 
are of two kinds, viz., external and internal. For the former, 
he proposes to discuss its relationship with other religions, the 
Renaissance and other related topics, such as the patriotic 
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movement, the idea of free love, etc. For the latter, he 
proposes to discuss Leadership, Message and Unity. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. It is no exaggeration to say that 
there has been a general, religious awakening in China since 
the War. Here and there we see such indications. Among 
these the most significant are the efforts to revive Buddhism 
and Confucianism. Buddhism, hitherto a religion indifferent 
to social reform, is now, under the name of New Buddhism, 
interested in reforms of all kinds. New magazines have been 
published. At centers like Peking, Nanking, Hangchow, 
Ningpo, etc., the sale of Buddhistic literature has been pushed, . 
and well-known priests and teachers are preaching daily. So 
Buddhism has now a social gospel and a social vision. Equally 
significant is the fact that Confucianism, a religion hitherto — 
practically devoid of devotional services, has built in the 
province of Shansi many self-examination halls where weekly 
services are being conducted. The writer was much impressed 
by the reform measures introduced by the Confucian General 
Yen Shih-san, when he visited Shansi a year ago. Christianity 
has every reason to rejoice in these new developments of her 
sister religions. A modern religion must put equal emphasis — 
on service, and on that spiritual cultivation which makes service 
possible. Jesus said, ‘‘I come to fulfill, and not to destroy.’’ 
Again he said, ‘‘ Those who are not against us are for us.”’ 
When the different religions have learned such broad-minded 
principles, we shall have happiness and péace. Even for self- 
interest, it is necessary that religions should learn the lesson 
of mutual toleration and respect. Confucianism suffered from 
its abortive attempt to make itself a state religion, and 
Buddhism is going to suffer, unless some of the New Buddhists 
abandon their present hostile attitude towards Christianity. 


RENAISSANCE. ‘The attitude of the Renaissance leaders 
towards Christianity is certainly most divided. On the one 
extreme, we find men like Chen Tu-shiu, who seem to have 
studied the four gospels most thoroughly, and who are great 
admirers of the spirit and personality of Jesus. On the other 
extreme, we find men like Li Shi-tseng, who are bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, and would not tolerate it for a 
moment. Here are a few interesting incidents in connection 
with this latter attitude. On Christmas Eve of 1919, a 
certain paper in Cantou issued a special page called ‘‘ The 
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Jesus Number.’? It was the most virulent attack against 
Christianity that the writer has ever seen, and was distributed 
very widely. Quite contrary to the expectations of the authors, © 
however, the paper only served to further the cause of Chris- 
tianity, as recent events in Canton have shown. Then quite 
recently, the Young China Association,’’ owing to the 
strong protest of its members, had to cancel rather reluctantly, 
after its adoption, a new article in its constitution, which 
_debarred men of religious faith from joining the said association. 
Quite apart from its consequences, it must be noted that such 
an attitude is quite contrary to the liberalism that these leaders 
stand for. Besides these two extreme positions, there is Chan- 
ceilor T’sai’s idea that religion can be replaced by esthetics. 
Now, if zsthetics can be shown to be able to do what religion 
has done, there is no reason why it should not take the place 
of religion. But the fact that there has been very little 
response to his suggestion seems to show that the number of 
those having a strong sense of appreciation for cesthetics is 
quite limited. Another significant thing is that the ‘‘ Young 
China Association,’’ profiting by experience, has published 
some special numbers on religious problems. Here at ieast is 
an attempt on the part of the Renaissance leaders to make an 
impartial study of Christianity. The enemy of Christianity is 
preconceived judgment and indifference rather than fearless 
investigation or even opposition. The Renaissance stands for 
science and democracy. Christianity stands for the same 
things, and, in addition, claims to be a vitalizing power. So 
between the Renaissance and Christianity there should be no 
conflict whatever. | 

On the whole, the Renaissance and Christianity are supple- 
menting one another. The literary revolution which has just 
been accomplished is decidedly a help to Christianity, for it 
gives Christianity a more effective means of expression. 
Another contribution of the Renaissance to Christianity is its 
critical attitude. The writer believes that much fearless and 
critical thinking needs to be doue particularly concerning the 
internal problems of the Christian Church. Such thinking can 
only result in the purification and strengthening of the Church. 
The students’ patriotic movement, which was started a little 
‘over two years ago, and participated in by such a large number — 
of students, is now assuming a less spectacular form, viz., 
social service. It is here that Christianity can render its 
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“service to the Renaissance, because Christianity has eeye 


been keen in the field of social service. re 


The only exception that the writer wants to take is the 
idea of free love as taught and lived by Bertrand Russell. The 
writer had an hour’s interview with Russell on the subject in 
Peking. While Russell may have some fascinating theories 
about free love, the idea, if universally adopted, must result 
in much immorality and social disorderliness. Perhaps this 
will be the battle ground where wars will be waged between the 
constructive and destructive forces in the near future. 

So much for the external problems of Christianity. Now 
let us turn our attention to its internal problems. The first 
and the most important is the question of leadership. Have 
the mission schools produced strong Christian leaders? To 
this question, a non-Christian thinker and a missionary would 
probably give diametrically opposite answers. The truth of 
the matter is that while mission schools have produced some 
good leaders, they are mighty few in number. None of the 


often quoted names—C. T. Wang, Chang Po-ling and Feng Yu- 


hsiang—are mission school products. The chief drawback 
with mission schools is that the principals are not Chinese, and 
often not even educational experts. Asa result, the teaching of 
Chinese subjects, such as literature and history, is inadequate, 
and that of modern sciences is apt to be superficial. Of 
course there are good things to be said about mission schools. 
Mission school students are usually less subjected to moral 
temptations and are less extravagant. They usually have the 
spirit of service and _ self-sacrifice. The question of leader- 
ship is, however, broader than that of mission school edu- 
cation. A more important question, ‘Who is to train the 
leaders?’ This throws us back to the question of the function 


of missionaries. ‘To the writer this should be the sole function | 


of the missionaries. ‘‘The mission is the scaffolding, while 
the Church is the building.’’ Unless the missionaries can 
successfully train leaders, how can they carry out their mission ? 
It is quite evident, however, that uot every missionary can 


successfully train leaders, so a process of elimination is | 


necessary. There are only two kinds of missionaries that are 
really useful, viz., those who have enough ability and experience 
to train leaders, ‘and those who, though unable to do training, 
can do a piece of work well without the desire to dominate. 
The cry of the Church is LEADERSHIP. It is noteworthy 
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that during the recent canvasses for student volunteers, students 
of schools like Tsinghua, Nankai and the National University 
are beginning to respond. May we not also hope that Christian 
students who are studying in this country will feel it more and 
more their duty to enter into different forms of Christian work. 
Another factor that is closely related to the question is that of 
church membership. To-day the Protestant Church has a 

membership of about 350,000. While the general complaint is | 
that the number is too small, the writer’s is that it is too large. 
Of these 350,000 many are ‘‘rice’’ Christians. ‘They did not 
understand what it meant to be Christians when they joined. 

And after they have joined, in very few cases is there any 
‘program for their training and development. | 

| The second question is the message. What is to be the 
message of the Church? What kind of gospel should it 
proclaim ? Owing to the growing influence of the liberal 
theology and social gospel, some conservative missionaries have 
organized the Bible Union. This Union has declared war against 
the invasion of the liberal theology, and in defense of the literal 
interpretation of the Bible. Its leaders seem to be willing to 
cause a further split, if necessary, throughout the different 
denominations that already exist. This is the. most un- 
fortunate thing that could possibly happen to the Church. 
It is an attempt on the part of those missionaries to repeat 
the sad experiences of the Church in the West. It is 
nothing short of suicide. Of course, everybody has the right 
to be conservative or liberal as he chooses, but no one has 
the right to condemn the other, because he happens not to 
have the same point of view. The writer has no objection 
to the doctrine of Pre-millenarianism as such, but he does 
object to the attitude of the group toward others. _ He believes 
that there ought to be enough in common between the con- 
_gervatives and the liberals so that they could work out a 
common platform, and that all quarrel over hair-splitting 
differences is non-essential. He further believes that Chris- 
tianity has a real message to give to China, and that Chinese 
Christians can make a genuine contribution to the discovery, 
interpretation and presentation of that message, provided they 
are left alone by those over-confident missionaries. With that 
in view, a number of Christians in Peking formed the Truth- 
Witness Group about two years ago. The chief activity of 
the group is the publication of a monthly called Shen-ming 
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(Life) which is now in its second year. The paper contains 
many thought-provoking articles, 


The third internal question is UNITY. The existence of 


denominations has a great weakening effect. ‘‘United we 


stand, divided we fall.’’ The lack of a strong united front 


accounts largely for the slow progress of the Church. There 
is no reason whatever for forcing these western divisions on 
the Church in China. Perhaps due allowances.should always 


be made in view of the fact that human beings differ in their 


temperaments and points of view, but that is no justification 


for the present state of affairs. Upon the ability and exteut of 


co-operation among the Christians and the churches depends 
very largely the future of Christianity in China. In this 
connection, the significance of the Chinese Church movement 
should not be overlooked. 

Having. discussed these outstanding problems of the 
Church, the writer now wants to assure his readers that his 
attitude toward the future of Christianity is very optimistic. 
In spite of its many defects and shortcomings, the future of the 


Christian Church is full of hope. While there are missionaries 


who are either causing division or are too domineering, there 
are many more who have the right kind of attitude. Especially 
is it gratifying to note the improved quality of the younger 
missionary generation. With regards to the mission school 
education, there have also been signs of improvement. Take 
the Peking Christian University, for instance. *Though only 
at its beginning, it must be recognized- as one of the most 

up-to-date institutions in China. Then Chinese leaders, mission 
school products or otherwise, are more and more dedicating 
their lives to the Christian cause. Among the many Christian 
organizations, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations have been rather outstanding in bringing Church 
and society together, in emphasizing Chinese leadership and 
control, and in promoting social service. Then think of the 
various movements in the Church that have sprung up within 
the last few years. ‘‘The. China for Christ’? movement, 
though just getting started, is bound to produce the effect of 
bringing the churches closer together. The Chinese Church 
movement is already appealing to many thinking Chinese. 


{The Yunnan Home Missionary movement has amply proved 


that the Chinese Christians are capable of carrying on Christian 
work themselves. Dr. C. Y. Cheng said: ‘We have every 
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reason to be thankful to the good Lord for His guiding hand 
in this young missionary movement which has already made a 

good beginning. As we are now entering another year of 
“service, we have even greater faith and larger expectation for 

the work.’’ Then think of the significance of the National 
Christian Conference next spring, to which Mr. Paul Hutchinson 
has already referred, of which fifty per cent of the delegates 
will be’'Chinese, whereas in the 1907 Conference, only fourteen 
years ago, there were no Chinese delegates at all! Last, but not 
least, is the fact that the ‘‘ World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion’’ is going to hold its convention next spring in China for 
the first time. As a result of the Convention, it is hoped that a 
real Christian nation-wide student movement will be launched, 
which will soon make its influence felt. It is also hoped that 
Christian scholars, thinkers and leaders of international reputa- 
tion, who will attend the conference, will lecture to thinking 
groups on the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 

So the future of the Christian religion in China is very 
promising. As to whether it is going to win the spiritual 
allegiance of the Chinese, the writer refrains from prophesying. 
In any case there is something that cannot be gainsaid, if a 
religion should succeed in winning the spiritual allegiance of a 
people, it must be due to its intrinsic value and to the mission- 
ary spirit of its believers. May we, therefore, in conclusion lay 
down the following priuciples which might serve for guidance: 

1. We must not identify Christianity with the so-called 
Christian nations, nor with the Christian Churches, | 

2. In cases where there are several religions together, no 
religion should try to make itself a state religion, or seek self- 
glorification by any means whatever. 

3. In cases where there are several religions together, a 
spirit of mutual tolerance and appreciation is essential. 

- 4. Religion must generate moral dynamic power, and this 
power must be directed into channels of social service. 

5. Renaissance and religion should supplement each 
other. The enemy of truth is not fearless investigation, nor 
opposition, but preconceived judgment and indifference. 

6. Religion must hold up bigh moral ideas. It will not 
tolerate what is immoral. 

7- Religion must be indigenous in its leadership, message 
an:! organization : lack of unity has a weakening effect. 

8. Whether a religion is going to win the spiritual 
allegiance of a people depends entirely on its intrinsic value 
and the missionary spirit of its believers. 
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Exercise and Health 


JOHN. A. SNELL, M.D. 


face to face was our physical fitness or lack of fitness for 
the strain and tension of the great struggle. The 
physical condition of the individual either included him 
or excluded him from the active ranks. It was not only the 
individual soldier’s physical fitness that was put to the test, but 
more than ever before in the history of the world it was the 
physical efficiency of the uations as a whole of each individual 


OF of the many things with which the war bidtight us 


citizen that caused the balance of enduring power. The 90% 


and 100% men were put in the fore ranks, while the 40% and 
50/4 men were dragging on behind in the bread line. This 
is just as true in every walk of life but has never before been so 
keenly appreciated as during and since the great world struggle. 
We must be physically fit for life’s strugg gle or we fall by the 
wayside. In education, the physical is now being given equal 
rank with the mental and spiritual. It is an axiom of life that 
one’s degree of success cannot exceed his degree of physical 
efficiency. How often we are called upon to mourn the loss of 
a promisivg soul just as he is apparently ready to launch forth 
on a brilliant career. We had overlooked the heavy weight of 
poor health that was holding him back. _ | | 

In fact, is not the physical of first and foremost importance, 
for without it of what value is a grand education and of what 
worth to his fellow men is the beautiful soul? Health is first, 
for all else depends upon it. It occupies that same place in life 
that love occupies in our religion, without it all i is but ‘‘sound- 
ing brass or clanging cymbal.’’ 

In speaking of physical fitness and health we are not 


dealing with the professional athlete, the prize fighter or the 


- acrobat. These are professions the same as we have a profession, 
and health occupies the same relation to them as to us. It 
might be more emphatic to put it that health means the same 
to us as to them, and if we should give it the same attention as 
the professional athlete does, we might have the same degree of 


perfection in our profession. We have all admired a mighty 


American engine as it stood at the head of a long trans- 


* Read before the Soochow Literary Association, 
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continental train throbbing with power ready to go forward at the 
command of its engineer. The slightest defect sends it to the 
repair shop and when physically unfit to the scrap heap. If it 
starts on its long journey with an imperfection, much is at stake. 
It will soon fall behind schedule time; it is more liable to 
accident or wreck; lives are endangered. Just so it is with 
the human body. He who leaves little repairs undone, who 
fails to properly oil the machinery, does not know at what time 
he will be suddenly put into the physical scrap heap. 

What makes the great airplane glide along with such | 
beauty and power? What causes it to all of a sudden come 
crashing to the earth? It is all in the engine. We are each 
given an engine when put on this earth, and if that engine is 
always given its proper care it will live its natural life and 
enable us to do what our Creator wants us to do here before we 
join the great throng. If the engineer neglects his engine and 
the train is wrecked, he is liable in the eyes of the law for 
criminal carelessness. Are we to be any the less responsible in — 
the eyes of our Ruler if we neglect the machine which he has 
given us to perform our work? Many of us will be surprised 
when we have our record sheet put before us in the judgment 
day. It will not be the lies we have told or the manner in 
which we have abused others that will be most prominent, but 
it is liable to be ‘‘ Failure because of neglect of the engine.’’ 

A proper discussion of the care of this engine of ours would © 
fill a volume of no few pages, but to-day I propose to only 
briefly deal with one of the essentials, but it is the one which 
keeps the engine out of the repair shop and eliminates that 107% 
or 20% loss of power due to friction, ais oiling, ae valves, 
etc.—EXERCISE. 

In dealing with this question, I mean to narrow it down 
and apply it only to our lives as we live them here on the 
mission field. I am not thinking of men in other walks of life, 
though all I say may be applied in very much the same way 
to all professions. It is specially the busy missionary I have in 
mind, not the one who thinks he is busy and talks about being 
busy, but the one who is absorbed mind, soul and body in this 
taxing work he is undertaking. He is the one who needs more 
than any one else to guard his health and keep the physical at 
100%. 

In a sense, all physical movements constitute exercise ; 
chewing our food exercises the muscles of mastication ; walking 
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to and from our work exercises a certain group of muscles; 
whatever daily duties we perform give a certain amount to 


muscular exercise. The question remains, Is this sufficient for 


proper working of the body and mind? Very few of us have 
work of such a nature that we get the proper amount or kind 
of exercise which is required for our best mental and physical 
efficiency. How many of us have to walk more than five 
minutes to reach our work? And the fact we are so close to 
our work prevents us from being mentally free from its cares 
and responsibilities at all during the twenty-four hours. 
Another reason for more real physical exercise. How many of 
us have physical work attached to our daily routine? The 
most of us need to seek some special exercise for the sake of 


keeping the body fit. Many of the exercises that have been pre-_ 


scribed for physical development are worthless. Gymnasiums 
lined with weights and pulley ropes are now relics of the past. 
The performing of physical and acrobatic stunts belongs to the 
_ professional and are not needed in our daily routine. The 
exercise we need is that which will keep the cylinders clean 
and bright, that will properly distribute the oil over the entire 
machine, that will prevent gumming up of those parts of the 
engine not brought into play by the daily routine. Where 
are the vital parts of our machine? Between the shoulders 
and hips. That is where the bearings become gummed with 
tubercular deposits, that is where dirt and foreign substances 

fill up the exhaust, that is where the piston becomes rusty and 
the cylinder clogs with waste, that is where the great life pump 
carries on rythmically twenty-four hours per day. Our engine 
is located in the trunk like the automobile carries its vital parts 


uuder the hood. 


This brings us to ask what is really the best exercise to 


keep these vital parts properly performing their daily duties. 
We have to carry on every day. Our engine has to work in 
some way twenty-four hours out of the day. ,How, then, keep it 
in ‘the best trim all the time? Watch the animal uature in 
yourself for a little while. After sitting around for a few hours 
you will involuntarily get up and stretch and yawn. And you 


feel much better for it. It seems to wake up the whole system > 


and call forth its best. Watch how often the dog and cat will 
stretch themselves. Walter Camp, the famous athletic director 
of Yale and physical director for the Navy during the war, has 
taken this idea and built up a system of muscle stretching 
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exercises which pnt new life and vim into the daily work and 
which keep the engine out of the repair shop for much longer 
periods. His ‘‘Daily Dozen,’’ as he calls the system, was 
thoroughly tried out during the war and has since been 
intreduced into civilian life. The members of the Cabinet 
and many over-worked officials tried it out and found more 
and better hours could be put in at the hard tasks. Commercial 
organizations tried it out. At noon for fifteen minutes the 
entire force would be taken out on the open roof and go 
through the set up exercise. Immediate and marked reduc-: 
tions would be noticed in the absentees for sickness. 

The system is well adapted to large groups and equally as 
well adapted to the individual. It requires no apparatus, 10 
teacher and only a free use of fresh air. It requires a minimum 
of time and gives a maximum of results. It is good for old 
and young. It is like the old-time religion, ‘‘It is good 
enough for everybody.”’ 

This system stretches and works the entire muscular 
system and most especially that which covers the engine, those 
parts which are least used in the routine work of the day. 
Our arms and legs will usually have sufficient exercise in the 
ordinary daily routine but the trunk does not getany. The 
lungs are filled into every crack and crevice and the ordinarily 
unused parts of our engine are brought into play, cleansed of 
their stale air aud made to contribute their part to the force 
of the machine. The liver and spleen are stirred up and the 
stagnant blood is forced out of them and sent on to attend to 
its proper life-distributing business instead of breeding disease. 
It works on the great and wonderful digestive track, oils it 
up, keeps it properly active and prevents its becoming a 
cesspool. The heart is massaged and the stagnant blood pools 
over the body are made into running streams. 

Is this system of setting up exercises all sufficient in 
itself? I think not, and Mr. Camp does not claim it to be. 
To its twice or three times daily use should be added an hour — 
or two of tennis, hard walking, golfing, rowing or hunting 
every week. These more strenuous occasions are like opening 
up the engine wide and giving it full liberty once in a while. 
They also do something which the daily set up fails to do, give 
that mental change and forgetfulness of responsibility which 
enables one to better bear the responsibility when in the 
harness. Every missionary should have some kind of a hobby, © 
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entirely different from his regular job, one which takes him 
out into the open and gives him good exercise of body and 
mental relaxation. Such kind of exercise is without value in 
the maintenance of good health, and especially in warding off 
that most subtle and dangerous of all maladies—NERVOUSNESS. 
Too many depend for all of their exercise on the occasional 
game of tennis, the long walk or the semi-occasional relaxing 
outing. These we need, but the most important is the regular 
_ daily attention to the eugine, the cleaning up and oiling of its 
vital paris. This is done only by systematic daily exercises. 
Some may desire a little more strenuous exercise than 
Walter Camp’s ‘‘ Daily Dozen” offers. To such I would 
recommend the selection of certain movements in what is 
known as Chinese boxing. This gives the arms and legs more 
work and less of the deep breathing and movements, which oil 
up the vital parts. One can very quickly become quite fa- 
tigued with this performance. That is the objection to it and I 
would feel more like placing it in a class with tennis and ball 
playing rather than recommending it for the morning and 
evening set up. We waut to avoid physical fatigue in our — 
daily exercise. We need only enough exercises to keep the 
body fit and the engine in good working order. Just enough 
to keep off surplus fat and undesirable protuberances. The 
“Daily Dozen” is one of the best anti-fat remedies in existence. 


THE DAILY DOZEN 


The following directions are reprinted, for your con- 
venience, from Collier’s of Jume 5. The first three exercises 
are intended for use wherever the Daily Dozen is taken in 
groups with a leader. They are to improve the carriage and 
the poise, and especially to develop quick co-ordination. The 
men are sent through the motions upon orders of the leader, 
who will sometimes make a false motion to see if the men are 
following orders or merely watching him. /This practice can 
also be followed even where there are only two taking the 
exercises together, each acting alternately as leader. The 
remaiuing nine exercises are for use individually or in groups. 
If you find they fatigue you, cut down the number of — 
tions of each movement. 

1 Hands: Stand erect, arms hanging at sides, heels 
slightly separated, feet pointing straight ahead. 

2 Hips: As before, but with hands on hips. _ 
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3 Head: Arms up, hands meet with fingers just touching 
each other at back of head. 


4 Grind: Arms outstretched straight 
from shoulders—called the ‘‘cross’’ posi- 
tion. Turn palms upward; make six-inch 
circles with hands, five times forward, five 
backward ; keep arms stiff. 


*—Grind 
5 Grate: Arms at position ; 
‘ palms down. Lift arms very slowly to 
ae angle of about forty-five degrees, inhaling ; 
: | bring them down slowly to shoulder posi- 
— tion, exhaling. Repeat ten times. 
¥ 6 Grasp: Let fingers of both hands 
meet at back of neck. Bend neck back. 
: Bend body forward very slowly from waist, 
keeping head up, neck bent eyes 
6—Grasp fixed on object height of man’s eyes. 


Come back slowly to first position ; ; then bend backward. 
Repeat ten times. | 


7 Crawl: Stand at ‘‘cross’’ position, 
Raise right arm; let left drop at side. 
Then let left crawl slowly down toward the 
knee, at same time curving right arm 
: over head until fingers touch left side of 
i—Crawt  mneck. Return to ‘‘cross’’ position and let 
right hand crawl and left curl over head. Five times with 
each, hand. 


8 Curl: Stand at ‘‘cross’’ position. 
Clench fists. Begin to inhale deeply while 
lowering arms and bringing them slowly 
forward, bent at elbow; curl arms around 
until fists come under armpits. Bend head 

§—Curl and shoulders backward as inhalation is 
completed. Loosen hands and push straight forward, beginning 
to exhale. Bend forward from waist, exhaling, and letting 
hands come back across hips ; continue movement until, as you 
remain bent, the arms are raised behind you. Begin to inhale 
again as you return to ‘* cross” position, — to repeat, 
Ten times. | : 


be 
tue 


9 Crouch: “Cross’’ position, feet 

18 inches apart. . Raise on toes; keep arms 

out. Sqnat slowly down as far as you can, 

inhaling. Come up slowly, exhaling, and 

letting heels touch floor as you rise. Five 
times. 


9—Crouch 


10 Wave: ‘*Cross’’ position. Raise 
arms, bending wrists until fingers touch 
above head. Bring both arms against 
head with snap movement. Moving only 
from wazst, bend forward slightly, then to 
right, then backward, then to left, and 
. continue until you are making a circle 

Shea with your clasped hands extended above 
head. Repeat five times in each direction, reversing circle 
after first five. 3 | 


tr Weave: ‘‘Cross}’’ position, feet 

apart. Raise right arm, keeping eyes on 

_ it as it goes up; bend left knee and lower 

left arm until fingers touch floor between 

feet. Back slowly to ‘‘cross’’ position 
and reverse. Five times for each hand. 


Weave 


12 Wing: ‘‘Cross’’ position. Ex- 
hale, bringing arms straight out before 
you. Continuing exhalatiou, swing arms 
down and back, bending forward slowly 
from waist. Continue bending forward, — 

Sibi _ pushing arms back and letting breath out 
as movement is completed. Keep head up and eyes forward. 
Now inhale as you go back slowly to ‘‘cross”’ position. 
Repeat ten times. / 

Sleeplessness is quite often due to mental fatigue and 
physical lethargy. If you sleep poorly take a good round of | 
I5 minutes in the open air just before going to bed. ‘his 
supplemented by a hot bath will make any one sleep wost 
peacefully. | 

_ Do you ever get the ‘‘twitches’’ or the “jimjams’?? | 
Right there and then go out into the open and go through the 
** Daily Dozen ’’ and you will forget about nervousness, Spend 
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15 minutes night and morning on these exercises and you will 
soon be rid of your nervous feelings. 
One other form of exercise I should mention. Some insist 
on apparatus. For such and all others I have one to recom- 
mend. It consists of a shower bath or tub of cold or hot 
water and a good turkish towel. Go into the water, apply ‘a 
little soap and then use all the strength and force you like 
pulling the turkish towel over the body. No better set of 
pulleys was ever put on the market. It should be used daily. 
To all of this, add a happy and joyous disposition, a busy | 
mind and you will be a successful and not a broken-down 
missionary. 


The Logic of Moh Tih 
HU 
_ (Continued from page 758, November 1921) 


CHAPTER II. THE THREE LAWS OF REASONING 


AVING stated the essential characteristics of Moh Tih’s 
method, we shall now take up his theory of dialectics, 

lil that is, his.conception of the method of reasoning and 

argumentation. . This may be called the ‘‘ Method of 
Three Laws.’? Said Moh Tih: ‘‘In reasoning about things, 
there is needed a standard form. Reasoning without a 
standard form is like calculating the time of day and night on 
a constantly shifting dial, and cannot lead to clear knowledge 
of the distinctions between right and wrong, good and evil. 
Therefore, in reasoning and argumentation there must be three 
laws. What are the three laws?..... (1) There must be a 
basis or foundation; (2) There must be a general survey ;. 
(3) There must be practical application. 

‘* Where to find the foundation (say, ofa theory)? Find 
it in a study of the experiences of the wisest men of the past. 

‘*How to take a general survey of it? Survey it by 
examining (its compatibility with) the facts of the actual - 
experience of the people. _ 

‘¢ How to apply it? Put it into law and sovensmentel’ | 
policy, and see whether or not it is conductive to the welfare of 
the State and of the people. 
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‘‘ These are what I call the Three Laws of Reasoning.’’ * 

While the order of the first and second laws is sometimes 
reversed, the third, namely the law of practical application, is 
always the final test. The statement of the whole method as 
quoted above needs little amplification on my part. So I shall 
confine myself to the task of illustrating Moh Tih’s application 
of the method by quoting zz exienso the arguments he employed, 
first, in disproving Fatalism, and, second, in proving the exist- 
ence of spirits of the dead. 


I. 


In his arguments against fatalism or determinism, Moh 
Tih said: ‘‘ There are some men who hold that there is fate. 
Why do they not try to look into the facts of the wise rulers of 
the past? When King Cheh (1818-1784 B. C.) had ruined 
the kingdom, King Tang (1783-1753 B. C.) took over the 
kingdom and again restored it to order and prosperity. When 
King Chou (1154-1123 B. C.) had again brought the kingdom 
to ruin, King Wu took it over, aud restored it once more 
to order and peace. The same kingdom and the same people 
found peace and prosperity under a Tang or a Wu, and disorder 
and ruin under a Cheh or a Shou. How can one say that 
things are pre-determined ? © 

ide not again look into the written records of past 
tulers?. . . Is there any statement in their laws,. . . penal 
codes... . ordinances, . . . to the effect that 
cannot be asked for, and catastrophes cannot be averted, that 
revereuce and piety avail not, and cruelty is harmless?. . .’’f 

The second law, that of examining the compatibility of 
any theory with the facts of experience, is not quite applicable 
to an abstract subject like determinism. Moh Tih made re- 
ference to it only when Fate was spoken of as a personified 
deity. He said: ‘*My views of the existence or the nou- 
existence of anything are based on what the actual. experiences 
of the eyes and ears of the people hold to be existent or non- 
existent. What has been seen or heard, I call existent. What 
has never been seen or heard, I call non-existent.” t On this 
ground he rejects the theory of the existence of Fate. ‘We 

*Ch. 28. The same laws appear in Chapters 29 and 30. The statement of © 


these laws in Chapter 29 has slightly su later —— The other two 
<hapters agree exactly. Cf. Ch 4 all also Ch. 10. 


+ Ch. 28. 
t Ch. 29. 
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shall have occasion to recur to this view of ‘the facts of 
experience’’ as a determining factor in knowledge. a 

But the most important of all the three laws of reasoning 
is, after all, the law of practical consequences. Thus we are 
told that fatalism must be condemned, because it teaches that 
‘*men receive honors from the government not because they 
deserve them, but because it is pre-destined that they should 
receive them ; and that punishments, too, are pre-determined 
by fate and have nothing to do with the evils men do.’’ Such 
teachings would naturally result in a state of affairs in which 
_ **government officials will steal and rob, soldiers will desert 
their posts, and rulers will have no one to rely on in time of 
peril.’ * Furthermore, determinism discourages industry, 
encourages negligence, and is responsible for much of the 
poverty and misery of the world. The people whom laziness — 
and indulgence have placed in poverty and destitution, will 
refuse to attribute their misery to thgir own faults but to fate. 
Similarly, those rulers whose and licentious living 
have brought about the ruin of their principalities, will also 
lay the whole blame not on themselves but on fate.t Finally, 
determinism is incompatible with all efforts of education. 
" Teaching people to learn, and preaching the doctrine of fatal- 
ism, is like telling a man to cover his head, and at the same 
time to uncover | 

II. 


So much for a typical case of negative argumentation. 

His arguments in support of his theory of spirits of the dead are 
still more instructive in that they show more clearly the 
strength and weakness of the three laws of reasoning. Here Moh 
Tih begins with the second law, that is, with ‘‘the facts of 
experience.’’ He argues that, in order to find out the existence or 
non-existence of anything, we must first find out whether “ actual 
experiences of the ears and eyes of the people ’’ lend support to the 
belief of its existence or of its non-existence. ‘‘ Ifsome people 
have seen or heard it, it is to be held as existent. If none has seen 
or heard it, it is to be held as non-existent.’’ With this 
general statement, he asks his opponent to inquire of the 
multitude of men who have seen spirits, and to read the records 
of historic personages who have s seen the same. 

* Ch. 28. 

Ibid. 
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‘After long citations from various historical records, he — 
turns to the first law and says: ‘‘If you think the facts of the 
ears and eyes of the masses are no sufficient evidences, why not 
then look into the facts of the wisest men of the past?’’ 
Thereupon he produces numerous passages from the decrees, 
ordinances, laws, institutes, hymns, etc., of the ancient dynasties, 
to show that they all assumed either explicitly or implicitly 
the existence of spirits. 
Finally, recourse is made to the third law, and appeal is 
made to what one is tempted to term ‘the will to believe.” 
_ “Tf,” says Moh Tih, ‘‘there are ghosts and spirits, then our 
sacrifices are offered to feed and feast our own (dead) fathers, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. Is that not a very fine thing ? 
And even if there be o ghosts and spirits, we are at most 
spending a little money on our offerings. Even so, we do not 
waste it in the sense of throwing it into the ditch. We can 
still gather our relatives and neighbours, and participate in the 
enjoyment of the sacrificial victuals and drinks. Therefore, 
even if there be no ghosts nor spirits, this (the belief?) may 
still.enable us to enjoy conviviality and give pleasure to our | 
relations and neighbors.’’* | 
After an interval of over two thousand years, these words 
must sound exceedingly trivial to many. My object in re- 
producing them here is to show how the religious temperament 
of a thinker could influence him to employ his pragmatic 
method for the justification of such a theory as that of ghosts. 
And that after he had employed the very same method to — 
destroy the theory of determinism! Might it not be possible | 
that such attempts to justify a conception the validity of which 
has not been seriously subjected to the pragmatic test, have 
been one of the causes which conspired to discredit Mohism in 
the later days of materialism and atheism? (tf See footnote on 


page 26.) | 


*Ch. 26. Cf. ch. 40: 7, where Moh-Tih said: ‘‘ The wise rulers of the 
past have always believed in the doctrine that ghosts and spirits have intelli- 
gence and are capable of blessing and cursing men. They held the doctrine 
of “* blessedness and unblessedness,’’ and therefore order and peace prevailed 
under their reign.”’ | 

¥ Cf. Professor Dewey’s criticism of James: ‘‘ Does Mr. James employ 
the pragmatic method to discover the value in terms of consequences in life 
of some formula which has its logical content already fixed; or does he 
employ it to criticize and revise, and, ultimately, to constitute the —— 
of that formula? If it is the first, there is danger that the pragmatic meth 
will be employed to vivify, if not validate, doctrineg which in themselves are 
— of rationalistic metaphysics, not inherently pragmatic.’”’ (Zssays t# 


aperimental Logic, p. 313.) 
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-- To return to our main subject. Moh Tih’s Three Laws _ 
of Reasoning may be summed up as requiring tests of truth 
of any given conception, (1) compatibility with the best of the 
established conceptions: (2) consistency with the facts of the 
experience of the people ; and (3) its conductiveness to desirable 
ends when put into practical operation. We shall devote 
the remainder of this chapter to a critical examination of the 
three laws in the light of their operation, as shown in the twa 
cases of argumentation given above. | | 
| We shall begin with the third law, namely, that of 
_ practical consequences. We have already pointed out the 
_ danger of employing the pragmatic method to justify concep- 
tions the logical validity of which is of a doubtful character. 
Aside from that, there is danger of construing the ‘‘ practical ”’ 
in a too narrow sense, in the sense of the immediately useful. 
Moh Tih was not unaware of the quantitative difference of 
- consequences. The test should be based on what is practically 
useful for ‘‘the greatest uumber.’’ ‘Thus, speaking of the 
evil consequences of war, Moh Tih said: ‘‘ Though four or 
five nations have profited by war, that does not make war a 
practical (47) policy. Let us take an illustration from the pro- 
fession of medicine. Here is a medicine which cures four or 
five out of ten thousand patients to whom it has been applied. | 
We cannot, therefore, call it a practical (¢f#) medicine. No 
dutiful son will apply it to his parent, nor will a faithful 
servant apply it to his master.’’* 

Moh Tih, however, seems to have on certain occasions 
ignored the qualitative distinction between consequences, by 
which is here meant the difference between that which is im- 
mediately practical and that the practical worth of which can- 
not be immediately seen. There is a tradition that Moh Tih 
spent three years in making a wooden bird which, when com- 
pleted, flew up into the air and remained there the whole day, 
and then, falling to the ground, was dashed to pieces. Upon 
being congratulated on his new invention, Moh Tih said: ‘‘I 
would rather make the axle of a vehicle which can be made 
out of a small piece of wood in a short time and which, when 
finished, can bear the weight of thirty tons (4).’’+ If the 
* Ch. 18. / 
¢ This story is told in many books. The one bere reproduced is taken 


from Han Fei Tze, Ch. 32, II, 1,3. Cf. Zieh Tze, Ch. V, and Hui Nan Tze, 
Ch. XI. In Mok Tze, Ch. 41, 22, however, the invention is attributed to 


Kung Shu, the great engineer of the time. 
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story be true, Moh Tih should certainly be held responsible 
for having retarded mankind’s conquest of the air for over two 
thousand years! Another and more instructive example of. 
this too narrow conception of the practical is found in his 
advocacy of the abolition of music. He argued that music was 
an unnecessary expenditure of money; could not relieve the 
poverty and misery of the people, nor could it help to defend 
a nation ; and that it made people idle and extravagant.* He 
was asked by Chen Fan, a Confucian, ‘‘ Your theory of the 
abolition of music may be likened to saying that a horse must 
run without rest and that a bow must always remain drawn to its 
full strength without release. Is not that too much for beings 
of blood and breath ?’’ ‘To this question, a pragmatic one, Moh 
Tih could not give a satisfactory reply.{ But his attacks on | 
music and the ascetic influence of his school in general have 
probably done considerable damage to the aesthetic phase of — 
ancient Chinese culture. In spite of all the vehement emphasis 
which Confucianism has placed on the moralizing and socializ- 
ing power of music, the artistic development of ancient China 
was arrested for many centuries to come, until it received a 
fresh impetus from the religious art of India. There may have 
been many reasons, economic, religious, and otherwise, for this 
unnatural arrest of growth. It is not improbable that Mohism 
was one of the causes.] | 

So much for my criticism of the perils attached to an 
uncritical use of the pragmatic method. As to the indisputable 
merits of the method itself, I think sufficient justice has been 
done to them in the preceding chapter. | 

We may now take up the second law which purports to 
test a conception by the ‘‘ facts of the ears and eyes of the 
people.’? From the two examples given above, namely, the 
case of ghosts and of fate, it is apparent that Moh Tih’s 
conception of the observation of the senses is not quite 
sound. For he accepted the existence of ghosts and rejected 
that of fate, all on the assumption that what has been seen 
or heard is real, and what has never been seen or heard is — 


_ *Ch. 27. It must be remembered that Moh Tih was also the founder of a 

religion which taught and practiced self-denial and asceticism. His aversion 
to music was probably due to his religious temperament rather than any © 
pragmatic consideration. 7 


Ch. 7. 
t Forasplendid criticism of Moh Tih’s theory in this regard, see Hsun Tze, 
Chapters X and XX. | 
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unreal.* Such a view of observation ignored the jeanne 
of error and hallucination and the other limitations of sense 
observation. Some may say that Moh Tih probably meant that 
errors and hallucinations were real to those who experienced 
them. But that seems to be an anachronism which finds no 
textual evidence to substantiate it. | 

But this must not blind us to the historical ‘eieiliesieaia of 
Moh Tih’s recognition of the value of personal observation. 
We have seen that Confucianism had conceived of the | 
-universals as having originated in the minds of the competent 
observers, the sages, who, to use the words of the Book of 
Change, ‘“‘ purifying their thoughts, retiring to privacy, and 
(mentally) experiencing with the people all good and evil. . . 
thereby understood the ways of Nature and the affairs of the 
people and created that wonderful thing (i.e., the Book of 
Change) in anticipation of its use by the people.” The method 
was purely rationalistic. We have also seen that the Confucian > 
theory of knowledge begins not with experience but with 
learning, that is, with acquiring ready-made knowledge. It 
was as a protest against such rationalism and ‘‘ classicism’ 
that Moh Tih’s reliance on direct observation was historically 
of no small significance. It broke away from old procedure 
best characterized in Lao Tze’s words : 


‘* The world may be known 
Without ever crossing one’s gate. 
Nor need one peep through the window 
In order Nature’s course to contemplate. 
The farther one goes, 
The less one knows.’’ 


In short, Moh Tih’s theory of direct observation, crude 
though it was, marked the beginning of Chinese empiricism, 
the development of which forms the substance of the subsequent 
chapters. 

Turning to the first law of reasoning, we may ask, Why 
should a radical thinker like Moh Tih place so much reliance 
on ‘‘the experiences of the wisest men of the past’’? Did he 
not contradict his own pragmatic method by upholding the 
principles of the wise ancients as a test of truth? To answer 
these questions, it is necessary first to understand Moh Tih’s con- 


* Compare J. S. Mili’s Utilitarianism, ch. 4: ‘‘ The only proof capable 
of being given that an object is visible is that people actually see it. The 
only encore that a sound is audible is that people hear it: and so of the other 
sources of our experience.’’ 
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ception of the use of general truths as means of orentation, 
that is, as guiding principles for future action. | 

Upon being told that while the past might be known it 
was impossible to know the future, Moh Tih said: ‘‘ Suppose, 
Sir, your parents were in peril a hundred li (about thirty miles) 
from here; and suppose you were expected to reach them iu a 
day or they would perish. Suppose at this critical moment, 
you found a strong carriage with excellent horses and another 
carriage with angular wheels and sickly horses. Which would 
you choose—the strong carriage with the good horses, or the 
one with angular wheels and sickly horses?’? The answer 
was: ‘‘I would surely take the strong carriage with good 
horses so that I might arrive there without delay.’’ ‘‘ Where- 
fore,”? said Moh Tih, ‘‘did you say then that the future could 
not be known ?’’* This conception of prediction is essentially 
sound. Prediction is possible wherever the modes of behavior 
of all the factors entering into a future action are known and 
an be calculated. That good horses travel faster than sickly 
ones ; that arsenic is poisonous; that fire burns, etc.,—all these 
are aids to prediction and guides for action. Herein lies the 
usefulness of all general truths, scientific laws, etc. 

Now the experiences of the wisest men of the past as 
embodied in historical records belong to the same category. 
History has shown that certain ways of action, certain policies 
of state, certain beliefs, have brought beneficial consgquences, 
while others have resulted in ruin and degeneration. Why, 
‘then, should we not profit by the lessous of history and learn to 
practice the beneficial and avoid the ruinous acts? This, I 
‘believe, was the true meaning of Moh Tih’s first law of reason- _ 
ing—which is elsewhere stated as follows: 

‘* Any saying or action which agrees with (the words or 
action of) the wisest kings of the great dynasties, namely, Yao, — 
Shun, Yui, Tang, Wen, and Wu, should be practiced. And 
any saying or action which agrees with (that of) the wicked 
kings of those dynasties, namely, Cheh, Chou, You, and Yi, 
should be avoided.’’+{ To Moh Tih, as to any Chinese to-day, 
these names stand for very definite thiugs: the first group for 
certain very definite virtues and policies which have produced 
certain definite results; the second group for certain very — 
definite vices and practices which have ruined kingdoms and 


*Ch, 41: 18. 
Ch. 39: 4. 
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brought their agents to eternal 12 Bp In this sense, 
Moh Tih’s insistence on the experiences of 'the past, on con- 
sistency with the opinions of wise ancients, as a test of truth, 
‘was in no way contradictory to his pragmatic method. To 
test a conception by its compatibility with the experiences of 
the wisest men of the past is the same as testing it by compar- - 
ing it with other conceptions, the practical sie cies of 
which history has already proved. 

Herein, it may be noted, lies the positive use of Moh Tih’s 
philosophical method. While always stressing practical con- 
sequences and always criticizing the Confucians for their fond- 
ness for abstract names and principles regardless of their results 
in life, Moh Tih himself, too, was seeking to build up a system 
of universals, a system of pragmatically tested and authorita- 
tively established truths for the guidance of individual conduct 
and the regulation of society and the State. To repeat his 
own statement quoted in the preceding chapter, ‘‘ Any principle 
which can elevate conduct should be perpetuated.’’ To per- 
petuate (#) a general principle is to work it into our habits, 
to generalize it as widely as possible, to establish it as a uni- 
versal law. ‘* Anyone who acts must have some rule of action. 
No one can accomplish anything without some rule of action 
. Even the artisans have their standards of action. They 
make squares by a try-square ; circles by compasses. . .. All 
artisans, skilful or stupid, conform to these standards. While 
the skilful ones may hit upon them (without actually using 
them), the unskilful ones may thus be enabled to work accord- 
ing to these standards, and to accomplish much more than if 
they worked without them.’’* 

Thus the method of Moh Tih, while it pee practical 
consequences, aims at something quite different from the par- 
ticular consequences. It aims at the formation of a system of 
universal laws of action. ‘This idea had great influence on 
Moh Tih’s political and religious views. In politics, he desired 
to see a unitary sovereignity and a universal system of laws ; 
in religion, he taught the Will of Heaven as the most universal 
standard of right and wrong. An examination of his politico- 
religious doctrine known as the doctrine of ““ Agreeing Upward ” 
fal or that is, agreeing with the most universal, will 
better show the practical implications of Moh Tis attitude. 


toward universals. 
* Ch. 4. 
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This doctrine begins with a state of nature, a pre-political 
state, in which “each man has his own notion of right. There- 
fore one man has one notion of right, two men have two notions 
of right, and ten men have ten notions of right. The more 
men there are, the more conceptions of right will there be. 
Consequently, each man approves his own notion of right and 
denounces every other man’s. So they denounce one another.” 
The result is what Hobbes called ‘‘a war of all against all.”’ 
‘<The world becomes an anarchy of birds and beasts.’’ Then 
the people begin to ‘‘realize that all the evils of disorder are 
the results of the lack of a common judge of what is right, 
(#€ IE $2) who shall unify the people's diversified notions of 
tight.”? They therefore proceed to select the wisest and ablest - 
man among them and elect him to be the ‘‘Son of Heaven,’’ 
and they also elect other wise and able men to act as his — 
assistants in the capacity of ministers, vassal lords, local magis- 
trates, etc. This is the origin of government:* government 
originates in the need for a common judge of right. 

The common judge of right having been established, the 
Son of Heaven then. issues his proclamation to the people, 
saying, ‘‘When you do not agree with a notion of right, you 
must all tell it to your superiors. What your superiors approve, | 
you must all approve. What your superiors disapprove, you 
must all disapprove.’’ The fundamental law is ‘‘to agree up- 
and not downward or sidewise.’’ fi] ij # J). 
So a district is well governed when the district magistrate “can 
unify all the notions of right of that district.’’ So a state is 
well governed when the prince ‘‘can unify all the notions of 
right in his state.’? So the empire is well governed when the 
Son of Heaven ‘can ouity’ all the notions of right in the 
empire.’’ 

But Moh Tih would not stop here. ‘‘If all the people 
were unified in the Son of Heaven, and not in Heaven itself, 
then there might yet be calamities. 4 

This leads to his theory of the Will of ees which is 
the highest standard of right. The Will of Heaven is con- 


* This repudiates the divine rights theory of the Confucians which is 
expressed in the Shu King, ‘‘ Heaven planted men on earth and gave them 
rulers and teachers.’’ Note also that Moh Tih conceived of the first govern- 
ment as elected by the people. The latter Mohists developed a contract 
theory of the origin of the state, holding that ‘“‘a ruler rules by right on an 
agreement between the subjects. ” (Ch, 33, 34.) 


¢ Ch, 11; cf, Chs, 12 and 13, 
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ceived to consist in a desire to love and benefit all men, which 
is proved by the fact that Heaven itself blesses all men who 
love one another, and punishes all men who injure one another, 
‘¢The Will of Heaven is to me,”’ says the founder of Mohism, 


‘¢ what the compasses and the try-square are to the artisan. The 


artisan judges all circles and squares by his compasses and try- 
square, saying, ‘That which —- with my standard is right, 
and that which does not is wrong.’ Now there are teachers in our 
age who write numberless books and make numberless speeches, 
persuading all classes of men from the princes to the student. 
But they are all far from true love and righteousness. I know 
it is so, because I have found the best standard whereby to 


judge them.’’* 


* Ch, 23. Cr. Ch. 4, 23, and 25. 


‘Promotion of Sntercession on Bebalf of the 
‘Chinese Church and the Rational Christian 
Conference 


[Until the National Christian Conference we have allocated 
two pages for the use of the Prayer Committee appointed in 
connection with Preparations for the Conference. These two pages 
will take the place of the page on ‘‘ Intercession.’’ A recent survey 
of the opinion of our contributors did not indicate that the Interces- 
sion page was prominent in their thinking, and we would like to 
have our readers tell us whether, after the National Christian 
Conference, it should be resumed or dropped, or in what way 
changed, if continued. —Eprror. ] 


Machinery without power is dead weight in the work of the 
Church as well as in the work of the industrial world. 


LIGHT 
HEAT 
POWER 


come from the same Power House and can all be had on the same 
condition—i.e., satisfactory connection with the source of power, 

The Committee on Arrangements for the coming National 

Conference is putting much time and work into the preparation of 
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the machinery needful for the carrying through of the business side 
of the National Conference. But all this, the Committee well 
realizes, will be time and strength thrown away, unless LIGHT, 
HEAT and POWER in bountiful measure are secured both now 
and when the meeting takes place. 


LIGHT upon the true values of past work, the real inwardness 
of present conditions, and the true solution of future problems. 


Heat, which will be felt in the mighty glow of the love of 
Christ filling and constraining all hearts to greater unity, deeper 
consecration, and more entire devotedness to the task of winning 
souls to Him who loved us and gave Himself for us. 


Power that will revive the Church spiritually and make her 
victorious in life and service. | 

A special Committee has been appointed to promote pre-Con- 
ference intercession. This Committee appeals to the missionary 
body and to the Chinese Church for such earnest and united prayer 
as shall ensure vital connection with the Power House of Heaven 
and free channels for the aeration of God’s working in the 
Conference of ra 

To ensure definite and intelligent prayer for the Conference, 
prayer meeting topics are being prepared covering the work of the 
five Commissions. These will be published month by month in the 
CHINESE RECORDER and in the China for Christ bulletin. Will 
you help by seeing that these topics are made use of? 

** The primary need is not the multiplication of prayer oo 
but that individual Christians should learn to pray.’’ 

** When the Church sets itself to pray with the same seriousness — 
and strength of purpose that it has devoted to other forms of Chris- 
tian effort, it will see the Kingdom of God come with power.”’ 


‘Lord teach us to pray.”’ 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS 


Commission I. The present state of Christianity in China. 


1. REMEMBRANCE: 
Scripture Readings. 
Psalm 44: I, 3 Psalm 126: 2, 3 
Psalm 1153; I ISam, 7: 12 
Praise and thanksgiving for the first missionaries to China, the 
first opening of doors, the first converts, the first translations of | 


Scripture, the first tracts and books, the first chapels and preaching 
halls, the first evangelists and preachers and the first schools and 


hospitals. 
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Let each church remember and give praise to God for its own 
pioneers. 
2. GrRowTH: | 
Scripture Reading. 
| Luke 13: 18-21 
Praise for the spread of the Christian Gospel into every prov- 
ince of China, for growth in converts, chapels and workers; for — 


the growing and immeasurable influence of the Christian faith and 
ideals on the life and thought of the whole uation, 


Year Communicants Chinese Workers 
1876 | 13,035 674 
1889 37,287 1,657 
1906 178,258 6,961 
1920 366,524 28,396 


3. RESPONSIBILITY: 
 Seripture Readings. 

Rom. I: 14,15 Matt. 28: 19,20 
. Rom. 10: 13,14 Luke 12: 48 (Middle Sentence) 


There is one Protestant Christian to approximately every 1,300 
people in China. What is the proportion in your district ? 

Prayer that each individual Christian may realize the full 
responsibility to spread the Gospel of Christ in the place where he 
or she lives. ; 


4. THE WHOLE FaMILy For CuRIsT: 
| Scripture Readings 
Eph. 6:4 Mark 10: 13-16 


Children in Christian Schools. 1876 1889 1906 1920 
Girls eee see 1,307 Total 9,929 60,528 
Boys... 3,602. (16,836) 47,754 %t41,142 


Thirty-eight per cent of Protestant Church communicants in 
China are women, that is about two men for every woman. Pray 
_ especially for the women and children in our homes. Acts 16: 32,34. 
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The Eleventh World Student Christian Federation 
Conference and its Meaning 
GRACE YANG 


‘QUARTER of a century ago in August 1895, a group of 
A six men representing North America, Great Britain, 
ik Germany and Scandinavia met at Vadstena. Seized 
with the conviction that a union of the Christian 
students of the world would be a tremendous force in further- 
ing the Kingdom of God, these men established the World’s . 
Student Christian Federation with Dr. Karl Fries of Sweden as 
its first chairman and Dr. John R. Mott as its first general 
secretary. At its birth the Federation had five members. To- 
day thirty countries are represented in the Federation. It is 
evident from its name that this is a Federation of national 
Christian student movements—its membership is composed of 
organized national and international groups of Christian Asso- 
ciations or unions in schools and colleges. ‘There are two such 
movements in China, both of which have become its members 
since its institution; the National Movement of the Y. M.C. A. | 
uniting 180 Student Associations and the National Movement, 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association uniting go 
Student Associations. The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, therefore, is not merely a name to us in China, for we 
are an integral part of it. 

Since its organization ten world seifetences have been held 
meeting in Sweden, the United States of America, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Holland, Japan, England and Turkey. The 
eleventh conference convenes next spring in Peking, April fourth 
to ninth, A representative and international student gathering — 
to which delegates from thirty to forty countries are expected. 

It is significant that this epoch-making conference is to be 
held in China. The disintegrating force of the European War 
Severed the relationships of the different nations in many 
respects, but it was not strong enough to shatter the strongest 
tie between nations, namely, the tie existing between Christian 
students. Having the conference at this time in the world’s _ 
history after a period of destruction, it is more than fitting to _ 
have for its general theme and message ‘‘Christ in World 
Reconstruction.’»> ‘This is the first World Conference of the 
Federation after the War. 
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It is epoch-making also because this conference marks the 
beginning of the second quarter of a century in the history of. 
the Federation. During the first quarter the Chinese student 
movements were in the formation period, and by the end of that 
period they were affiliated in its membership. Now they are 
ready to contribute their part in the Federation. To hold this 
conference in China is bound to produce a profound impression 
upon the Christian students of the Far East and, therefore, . 
upon the future of the Federation. — 

That a conference so significant is to be held in China’ 
should be greatly appreciated by us—by us, I mean the Chinese ° 
students and all those who have contact directly or indirectly 
with the students. We should be ee for several 
reasons :— 

First :—This conference does not come to China uncon- 
tested. As early as 1913, invitations for this world conference 
to meet in China were extended by the Chinese members, but 
since then considerable changes have taken place in the work. 
When Mr. T. Z. Koo, the representative of China to the exec- 
utive committee of the Federation at Holland in April 1921, 
presented the invitation to the committee, strong and reasonable 
reasons were given by the European representatives urging 
their claims to have it within their own borders. That the 
nations in Europe have been affected by the War in their 
relationships and needed the potential influence of such an inter- 
national gathering of Christian students was one of the reasons 
_ pressed. Another was the question of expense for European 
delegates which would directly affect the number of delegates. 
There are also more countries in Europe and America that 
belong to the Federation than there are in the Far East. But 
in spite of these and other strong reasons, at the almost all- 

night session of the executive committee, the Christian Student 
- Movement of Europe felt the urgency of the student cause 
in the Far East and decided at great sacrifice to bring this 
conference to China. 

- Second :—Because this is a critical time in the history of 
the Chinese student awakening. Ever since the establishment 
of the Republic, new thoughts, new activities and a new spirit 
are permeating our students. They are still in the formative 
period, but we cannot hope this period to remain much longer. 
They are already beginning to set in certain definite forms. 
We on it is our supreme privilege to bring the most helpful 
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influences to bear upon our student body while we still have 
the chance. The World’s Studeut Christian Federation is one 
of the strongest influences that we can bring to bear upon our 
students, and we are extremely thankful that it is $ coming to us 
next spring. 

This significant world sicaitiinli is coming to China and 
we realize its vast importance. Now, what do we expect and 
want it to mean to all our students and schools? I say ai 
schools because even though only schools with organized Asso- 
Ciations can have delegates at Peking, opportunities will be 
given for other students locally to hear from some of the 
conference leaders when they travel in small groups to different 
student centers after the Peking conference. 

First, we hope for an enrichment and deepening of the 
Spiritual life of our students as a natural outcome of the 
inspiration of the speakers and fellowship with other students. 
Next, we hope to develop an international consciousness in our 
students in addition to their already awakened national con- 
sciousness. In this reconstruction period nationalism is not 
sufficient. We need internationalism. In other words, we 
expect this conference to turn the thoughts of our students | 
worldward so that they can have the world point of view. 
When our students are world-minded it will help us realize our 
next expectancy. We want to see as a definite outcome of this | 
conference, the Christian students of the world united, that 
world brotherhood may be more than a saying and become 
an actual experience and a practical mode of relationship. We 
hope the fellowships gained during this conference will develop 
into permanent ties which will bind Christian students into a 
more powerful and stronger instrument for God’s use. 

Looking at it in a practical way, the experience of this 
conference should be an education in itself. Not only can the 
delegates get information of the conditions and problems of the 
student world but also of the world at large. On the educa- 
tional side of the conference, Chinese students have a very special 
contribution to make. There are complaints among our students 
that our nation is not fairly understood by other nations. Here 
is an opportunity for our students to show what they are and 
what they can do. 

Last and most important, we want the conference to 
develop a world group of Christians fearless to live Christ’s 
teachings. The world is so influenced by the law of might and 
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limitless power that it is not easy to be fearless, But it is this 
kind of Christian and this kind alone who can aid Christ in 
this needed World Reconstruction. 

In conclusion, let us consider a moment who is concerned 
ti this Federation. 

The studeuts? Yes, that is evident. 

Teachers are also vitally concerned because, first, they 
will be delegates themselves. And second, in some cases, on 
them will devolve the responsibility of arousing interest in the 
students before the conference, and helping sustain and turn 
into permanent values the inspiration they receive there. 

In very much the same way all other student workers are 
concerned—student workers in the larger sense meaning all 
who are interested in students. Since students occupy such a 
prominent place and since all Christian work is directly or 
indirectly concerned with students, the Federation Conference 
concerns all Christian workers. 

** We are members one of another.’’ Christ needs the help 
of all of His members to reconstruct the World. May He use 
us through this eleventh conference of the World’s Student 
Federation. As the first conference at Vadstena marked the 
beginning of the activities of the first quarter century of the 
Federation, may this conference in the historical old capital of 
China, mark the beginning of an era of greater progress and 
unity both among Christian students and all men. . 


“Basic Ideas in Religion ”’ 
REVIEW ARTICLE BY P. F. PRICE 


FBy Richard ‘Wilde Micou, M.A., D.D., late Professor of 
Theology and Apologetics at the Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
and formerly at the Philadelphia Divinity School. Edited by Paul 
Micou, M.A., B.D., Secretary for Theological Seminaries, Inter- 
national Committee, Young Men’s Christian Associations. Issued 
by Association Press, 124 East 28th St., New York, and 47 Pater- 
noster Row, E. C., London. Price $2.50 gold.] 


HIS is a good sized book of 496 pages with a good solid 

‘¢ feel’? as one holds it in the hand, and an impression 

IT] of solidarity throughout. The author of the book was 
particularly well fitted for his task. Dr. Richard W. 
Micou, after study in America, studied also in the University 
of Erlangen, Bavaria, where he was the pupil of the great 
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conservative scholars, Herzog, Ebrard, Thomasino and Del- 
itzsch. He spent two years at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where in 1868 he took the highest honors in the 
classics under Prof. John Stuart Blackie. Returning to 
America he first did teaching work followed by a pastoral 
experience for several years, after which he taught six years in 
the Department of Theology in the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, and fourteen years in the Virginia Theological Semin- 
ary, at Alexandria. He was widely read. Dr. Francis T.. 
Russell said of him, ‘‘If you can name anything of note that 
you might be expected to have read for the last two years, he 
has read it. He is an intensely active man, intellectual and 
squarely abreast of the times and will keep so.”’ 

Dr. Chas. H. Hall said of him, ‘‘ He is, aud I emphasize 
this, the Jest read man of his age in the church, and has at his 
tongue’s end the stores of acquisition in theology and literature 
which have been gained by years of faithful and unremitting 
study. Dr. Richard Micou was not, however, spared to see the 
book issued in its present form. He was to his son, Mr. Paul 
Micou, as David was to Solomon. It was the father who 
gathered the rich materials and the son who brought them into . 
final shape, and the result is truly satisfying.”’ | 


The author thus states the issue to be met: 


‘* The scepticism of the eighteenth century was only an assault 
upon out-works: the scepticism of the nineteenth has laid siege to 
the citadel. . . which, if successful, must destroy the spirit of religion 
itself. The question is no longer whether a book of the Bible is 
genuine. It is uo longer whether miracles are possible. It is 
no longer even whether supernatural Christianity cau be recognized — 
as true. It is whether there be or be not a supernatural at all. It 
is whether the conception of God is any longer compatible with 
that conception of nature at which the scientist has now arrived. . . 
The scepticism of our age... is concerned mainly with the 
question whether religion has a right to exist. The very possibility 
of faith, therefore, depends on our world view, on a philosophy 
which shall find place in the cosmos for God as Lord and for man 


as spirit.” (Page 3.) 


_ In the taking up, then, of so broad a question, one pleasing 
feature is the analytical outline which appears on four pages in 
the front of the book, and shows at a giance the entire line of 
thought. For instance, there is first the ‘‘ Idea of God’’ given 
along four lines of study, viz., Observation, The Witness of 
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The Witness of the Beautiful and Sublime ; and Tutuition: The 
Witness of the Spirit. Under the Reasoning, each of these has 
a subhead, as for instance, the reasoning of the spirit is 
treated under the three arguments, Cosmological, Teleoiogical 
and Anthropological, and the subject is treated in its negative 
as well as in its positive aspect. The second main division is 
the Denials of God, the Anti-Theistic Theories; the third 
division, Spiritual Idea of Man; and the fourth — 
Denials pr. the Spiritual Idea of Man. 

The arguments are stated with clearness and conciseness. 
For instance, under the cosmological argument is the following: 


“*The universe is a vast congeries of phenomena mutually 
related. Each series of events and the sum total of the whole must — 
have a sufficient cause back of them. This cause, being antecedent 
to all existing things and their changes, must be the first and 
necessary cause. It is ‘necessary,’ for the mind demands a cause 
which is itself a true beginning.’’ | 


The anthropological argument is thus stated : 


| ‘* We turn now from the world of matter to the world of spirit. 
The Anthropological Argument, which is the last of the ‘ proofs’ 
of God by reasoning, or the Witness of the Intellect, is founded not 
on the observation of nature, but on the contemplation of the inner | 
world of personality. We argue by direct inference from our own 
consciousness of self, freedom and duty to personality and moral 
character in our Maker, attributes which nature does not reveal at 
all. These affirmations of consciousness are as certain and as valid 
as the phenomena of sensation, and offer the highest basis for the © 
conception of Deity. As He cannot be material, we must logically . 
think of Him in terms of conscicusness, not of sensation; under © 
psychical and spiritual, not physical and material analogies ; as free 

spirit, not mechanical force.’’ 


The summing up of the arguments of the book is, ‘all’: 
lines of logical thinking lead to God, the creator of the world.”’ 

The book is an arsenal of apologetic and illustrative 
material. The author has the best summing up that I have 
seen of the universal religious instinct, which is in brief as 
follows : 


. There is always a fundamental belief in divine power or 
sided a being or beings akin to man and holding relations with 
him. 2. There is an accompanying belief in the survival of spirit 

after death. 3. The use of prayers is also universal. They vary 
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from childlike selfishness through devout confessions of sin and 
prayers for pardon, to exalted thanksgiving. They reflect the 
character of the individual worshipper. 4. The idea of sacrifice 
seems universal, and takes on various forms according to the 
symbolism of this most formal type of worship. 5. Lastly, we find 
among these essential elements a conception of moral obligation, 
which is associated with God as the Source of law and duty.”’ 


There is an illuminating discussion of miracles for the 
illustration of which take the following quotation : 


‘*The ‘signs’ are not so much proofs as parts of the Revela- 
tion itself, setting forth some spiritual truth, some aspects of the 
divine glory. A miracle alone can never create faith in God, for 
its proper definition affirms previous faith in God’s existence and 
power. Miracles confirm faith. Our attitude toward the revelation 
of God. in Christ determines the possibility of our belief in them. 
Christ worked no miracles where there was no sympathy with His 
message or Himself. All discussion is futile apart from the central 
‘miracle of history, the Resurrection of Jesus declaring Him to be 
‘the son of God with power,’ in which all other miracles find their 
justification as part of the historical revelation of God, which 
culminated in the Incarnation.”’ . 


And in this connection the author quotes Huxley : 


‘*T am unaware of any impossibility except a contradiction in 
terms, a round square, a present past. If a dead man should come 
to life, it would not prove that nature had been violated, but only 
that those laws, even when built on universal experience, represent 
only incomplete knowledge of nature’s mystery.’’ (Page 445.) 


And again, ‘‘ Upon the Resurrection of Christ rests our whole 
faith in miracles. This is the central moment, when the eternal 
world touched the temporal, and the ever-acting arm of the Lord 
was uncovered to human view. ‘The one sign of the Resurrection 
of the Lord, with all that went before and followed after, is 
_ sufficient. Faith asks no further wonders in the world of matter, 
for it rejoices to see and know His mighty works in the world 
of spirit. ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.’’’ (Page.451.) 


The author says in regard to conscience : 


‘‘This feeling or recognition of an authority within us that 
has the right to rebuke us is absolutely unique. We do not 
recognize it in relation to any physical forces, for we may defy 
them, or to any physical object, though it may be as great as the 
solar system. We may fear such, but we do not reverence them. 
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We do not feel anything like it in relation to shai human per- 
sonalities. We resent control by other men, and dislike to receive 
orders from them. But the moral law has a strange authority 
which commands without constraining, and ordains without 
humiliation, and whose noble prerogative it is that obedience to its 
law glorifies the will which obeys it.’’ (Pages 137-8.) 


We might go on indefinitely pointing out new and apt 
ways in which the author states old and familiar arguments. 
There is a detailed discussion of organic evolution in relation 
to Theism, in which the sum is as follows: 


‘‘ When the majority of the naturalists are coming to see in 
evolution a definitely controlled movement within regular lines, 


what right have they to prohibit the theistic thinker to see the . 


immanent, indwelling control of Divine Energy guiding all to a 
predetermined goal? Needless to say but few biologists confess to 
such a belief, for the spirit of science is always against the assump- 
tion of a mystic, divine vital force to explain things it cannot 
understand. It always hopes that further observation and study 


will yield some new physico-chemical forces which will €xplain all 


naturally. But the scientist cannot prohibit the theist from having 
his own interpretation of nature’s facts. As was suggested earlier 
in this discussion, the universe has two sides, the physical which 
is visible to the senses, and the spiritual which is open to those 
who have eyes to see the mysteries of God. On this latter side we 
see the forces which are back of the laws of nature, and realize that 
the Divine Energy is at the heart of things, guiding and over- 
ruling the whole process of continuous creation by definite modifica- - 
tion through immanent directive and formative forces which work 
in harmony with the environment and gradually embody the type 
of species in final form.” (Pages 98-9.) 


And the author quotes Alfred Russel Wallace's conclusion 
that the world of life in its varied manifestations is controlled 
by a higher intelligence than man. 

Some may not agree with some of the conclusions arrived 


at, but there are none who will not read the book with respect 


for its profound scholarship, and its reverent and fearless 
defence of the great fundamentals of faith in God and the 
supernatural. And many will no doubt welcome it as the best 
book on Apologetics that has appeared in recent years, and one 
singularly well adapted to meet the new tide of thought and 
scepticism in China at this time. 
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Notes and Queries 


Should Missions put more money and foreign workers into 
Higher Educational Work than into their primary schools all 
put together ? 

Answer: Yes, though neither department deat be 
neglected. | | 


1. Investment of foreign workers. 

It is poor business to use a high grade man to do work 
that can be satisfactorily handled by those of less thorough 
training. The foreign educator’s special training fits him for 
work in higher education, where it is very hard to duplicate at 

with Chinese educators, while in primary schools it is easy to 
duplicate his work, and at much less expense. 

We desire Zermanence in our product. A middle school 
graduate who has made a decision for Christ in his maturity, 
seems much more likely to remain faithful than a little child 
whom we lose close contact with at the end of the primary 
school. The plant then is tender and easily choked. 

Investment in higher education means ¢vazuzng of leader- 
ship. We must concentrate on individuals till they in turn 
become in themselves centers of Christian influence. 

Work in higher education brings to the schools a selected 
group, progressive, tested as to certain mental powers, and 
financially able to pay for food and clothes asarule. This is 
a most promising group with which to work. 

Higher education ought to help the Chinese Church to 
self-support, far more rapidly than) a large investment in 
primary schools would. 


2. Finances. 
If we attempt to build up a large system of efficient 
primary schools we come into vepl competition with govern- 
ment education and find that it is really very costly per school. 
It is much easier to get lar ifts at home for higher 


education than for primary work. 
J. M. Espey. 


_ How can Missionaries escape wasting time in China ? 


How can any person, anywhere, escape wasting time? 
Generally by resolving not to waste it, and then by keeping the 
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resolve. What is needed is not so much ory as deter- 
mination. 

There seem to be two classes of missionaries most in 
danger of wasting time ; those who have too much to do and 
those with too little. The latter class is so small as to be 
almost negligible. Something is either wrong with the mis- 
sion or with the missionary who cannot find enough to do. 
Hither the mission needs to arrange its work more efficiently, or 
_ the missionary needs an increase of fervor which may enable 
him to see the endless work waiting to be done on every hand. 

But the worst temptation to waste time comes most 
strongly to the missionary who ‘‘ has so many things to do he 
doesn’t know where to begin.’? And in the oft-repeated 
phrase is frequently found the key to the trouble. Such a 
missionary spends time puttering about with little and un- 
important things often because he does not take time to arrange 
his work. : 

The process of arrangement is comparatively simple. At 
the beginning of the year the missionary should settle upon 
the main things which he hopes to accomplish during the- 
coming twelve months, unless unforeseen circumstances arise. 
Then at the beginning of each month there should be a fairly 
clear schedule outlined of the work to be done that month. 
Each Monday morning a much more complete program for the 
work of the week in hand should be made. And at the 
beginning of every day the wise missionary will lay out his 
work, not so that the hours will be over-crowded,. but that the 
things that need to be done will be assured due attention. 

It is becoming increasingly easy to dothis. In addition 
to the familiar diaries and engagement books of the past, there 
are now upon the market little memo books composed of 
perforated sheets. ‘Ten minutes given to such a book each 
morning, jotting down the things to be done that day, is time 
well spent. Then on the next day the previous day’s schedule 
can be checked over, things undone carried on to another 

memo, aud the accomplished part torn out and thrown away. 
| At the same time there should be a frequent checking up 
with the monthly and annual program to be sure that, in doing 
the necessary things that constantly arise, the missionary is not 
losing sight of the principal aims of his work. 

To some missionaries it is perhaps necessary to say that 
one way to waste time is to be busy unceasingly. There come 
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times when the best method to avoid wasting time is to take a 


rest, to pause from the rush for an hour or a day or even longer 
to think things over, to commune with the spiritual forces so 


near at hand, and to see our work steadily and whole. 
| 


Our Book Table 


CONVERSION BY FORCE 


‘(THR CONVERSION OF Europr.”’ By C. H. RoBINSON. Green 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, Londen, 18/-. 


: ‘There has been some talk of pageants in connection with the 
National Christian Conference, which should set forth the entrance 
of Christianity into various countries. But after reading this 
volume, the first one to be published in this generation to give a 
detailed account of the work of the first missionaries in Europe, 
one wonders whether these pageants could be made true to history 
and secure the effect aimed at. As the author says, the study 
of the work of the Christian missionaries in Europe produces 
‘*mingled admiration and disappointment.’’ We would add, also 
it produces bumiliation and sometimes chagrin. The work of 
these early missionaries would seem to be a mixture of ecclesiastical 


militarism, iconoclasm, bravery and sacrifice. It is of the last that 


we are apt to think most ; as a fact the first is all too prominent. 
In many instances, force ‘and politics were the dominating methods 
in the Christianization of peoples and countries. The author thinks 
that certain cruel characteristics which expressed themselves in the 
late War were tlie result of cruelty practiced in imposing Christianity. 
As for instance, we have the Order of Teutonic Knights, who 
endeavoured to subject the Prussians and made baptism the condi- 
tion of enjoyment for any kind of civil rights, and regarded those 
who refused to be baptized as slaves. The slowness, too, with 
which paganism yielded to Christianity should check our impatience 
with the modern conflict with paganism in China. And last but 
not least, is the cruel treatment meted out to Jews for various so- 
called religious reasons. It sometimes looks as though it has taken 
manvkind nearly two thousand years to understand the ideals of 
Christ, and we who should certainly have them more prominently in 
mind than most of these hardy and vigorous Christian pioneers, are 
apt to forget the way these ideals gave way to a crude reliance on 
force, against which we now express ourselves in growing abhor- 
rence. The author concludes that Europe has never yet been really 
converted, and we in China may well pausé to measure how far our 
position still rests on an implied suggestion of force in the treaties 
which protect us, and seek earnestly for that better relationship 
which shall remove even this suggestion. This is one of the books 
that all missionaries should read. : | 
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JourNAL, OF THK NorTA CHINA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
921. Vol. 52. Kelly & Walsh, Shanghat. 


This volume seems to us to be, if anything, more interesting 
than usual. Evan Morgan deals with the Tao as exemplified in 
history, basing his article on an essay by Huai Nan-tzu, indicat- 
ing among other things.something of the delicate art of winning 
without force. He also quotes from Lao Tzu, ‘‘ He who sacrifices 
his life is superior to him who would save it,’’ which has quite a 
familiar ring. Mrs. Ayscough gives some notes on the Symbolism 
of the Purple Forbidden City which is full of suggestions and 
indicates a wide range of reading. An article on exogamy in 
China traces the cause as follows: ‘‘ Fear of the risks run in 
shedding of blood, especially blood wiiich, as that of one’s kin, was 
in fact one's own, a fear enforced as a taboo by the fear of one’s © 
fellow tribesmen who, as their belief was, would also suffer for 
such incest, would appea: to be the origin of exogamy in China.’’ 
Mr. E. T. C. Werner also gives a translation for tbe first time of a 
summarized narration of the Life of Christ found in the Li Tai Shen 
Shien T’ung Chein, which dates from the middle of the 17th 
Century. It is interesting to note this account in a volume very 


largely Taoistic. 


CHINA AND THE GosPEL. China Inland Mission, Newington Green, Loudon. 


As usual this report contains interesting material. During 
1920 the mission had 1,110 members, the largest number up to 
date. These worked at 240 central stations and 1,602 out-stations. 
1920 Saw a decrease in the number of baptisms, though there 
has been expansion of the work. While the mission’s income 
when estimated in gold has been the largest ever received, still 
exchange has reduced it so that they have never known a greater 
financial trial than during this year. A complete list of the mem- 
bers of this mission adds to the usefulness of this volume. 


ARNOLD FOSTER, MEMOIR, SELECTED WRITINGS, ETC. London Missionary 
Society, London. 51". X7%. Pp. 188. 


It is a striking fact that far more biographies, memoirs, etc., 
have been written about workers of the London Missionary Society 
than of any other Board in China. This little book is the thirteenth 
in the list, as far as we know, though very likely there may have been 
others. Mr. Foster’s intimate friend, Arnold Thomas, contributes 
a few Recollections, and the following fifty pages comprise the 
Memoir by Mrs. Amy Foster, Mr. Foster having left a request that 
no one should write his biography. The remainder of the volume 
consists of selections from Mr. Foster’s published and unpublished 
writings, all of which are well worthy of preservation, and some of 
them of peculiar value. In any assembly Mr. Foster was a striking 
figure, tall, spare, commanding in presence, but with a somewhat 
spirituelle face and a fine insistence of manner. He was born with 
a tendency to asceticism, and could more readily see the darker 
than the lighter side of the world in which he dwelt. Under 
appropriate circumstances he might easily have become a martyr, 
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as indeed he was, for he was obliged to cross the often sullen and 
dangerous Yangtzu river to attend countless committee meetings, 
which his soul hated. He held strong opinions which at times 
brought him into collision with his fellow men on matters of history, 
faith, polity. But he was always fair, always strove to be impartial 
and just, respecting and loving those from whom he differed most. 
He was a true knight-errant, friend, brother, father in turn to all 
within his orbit. He was a deep student of the Bible, of contem- 
poraneous history, and of China along many lines. He was a 
Christian gentleman to whom great numbers turned and to whom 
they were bound by strong attachments lasting as long as life. | 


A. H. 


A CBRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF OTHER FAITHS. A STUDY OF THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST RELIGIONS. Ay Rev. GILBERT REIN, D.D. 
Director-in-Chief of the International Institute of China. Chicago, 
London, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1921. Fp. 305. 


This is a republication of several addresses delivered in Shang- 
hai several years ago, more or less fully reported at that time. 
They were given under the stimulus of the ‘‘ Billings Lectureship 
of Boston.’’ Part I treats of the Appreciation of Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism and Islam ; Part II of the Jew, the Church of 
Rome, the Unitarian, and Appreciation of Jesus Christ by Skepti- 
cism. Part III discusses Concord Among Religions and Unity of the 
Truth, and the Bearing on Missions of an Appreciative Attitude 
Towards Other Faiths. 

From the standpoint of the average reader it would seem to 
have been better to place Part III at the beginning of the book, as 
an Introduction to the treatment of the various Religions. (One of 
the two chapters in the Appendix on Christianity and the War 
might better have been omitted as of no present interest to the 
general reader.) | 

The treatment of the first four Religions is so exclusively from 
standard writings, and not from the objective facts of history past 
or present, that the titles might as well bave been: ‘‘ A Christian’s 
Appreciation of Certain Passages from Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist 
and Mohammedan Writers.’”’ The Religions themselves are not 
defined, but it is quietly assumed that what the recognized teachers 
and commentators have said constitutes the Religions. Confucian- 
ism, it is remarked, is open to criticism as not having any dynamic 
power, but this is merely a sort of footnote at the end. Other 
religions have lost theirs also, so the case is not peculiar. There is 
no inkling that the quotations from the Tao Te Ching have not the 
smallest relation to existing Taoism. The same is true of Bud- 
dhism, except that in the last sentence we are told that ‘‘ Back to 
Buddha’”’ is as necessary as ‘‘ Back to Christ.’’ What would any 
Language School students who should dip into these kindly chapters 
about these Religions /eavz about their practical aspects, now or in 
time past? Yet the outward history of a religion is surely as 
important as its Literature, and of neither of the four religions are 
we told anything historically. (In the chapter on Islam there is a 
strange claim that this religion is one of ‘‘toleration’’! It is no 
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auswer that Christianity has been intolerant also, as this is not 
denied.) If one were odiiged to address an audience of Confucian- 
ists on Confucianism, of Taoists on Taoism, or of Buddhists on 
Buddhism, as Dr. Reid used to do, there might be an irresistible 
temptation to give only the ‘‘ appreciation ’’ side, but this would be 
merely an ‘‘introduction conciliatory,’’ and not a sober study of 
these faiths. There will be many who will widely differ from the 
author as to the permanent value of his presentation. For him, 
however, it is obviously a labor of love and should be taken as such. 


A.H.S. 


SocioLocy AND EpwArp Cary Hayss. Appleton & Ca., 
G. $3.00 met. For sale by the Chinese American Publishing Co., Shang- 


hai, Mex. $6.00. 


This is one of those books which could only come out of a 
Christian civilization and which yet seems to tend to weaken the im- 
portance of Christianity asa social factor. Rightly the writer attacks 
superstitious supernaturalism, but does not seem to leave sufficient 
place for that supernaturalism which might be defined as the 
inexplicable element of life and spirit which the Christian attributes 
to God. In the main, man and human life are interpreted in terms 
of themselves, the progress already made and the progress possible 
. along the same lines. But we feel that, while important, a big social 
task will not by itself call out the highest human possibilities. 
There are many stimulating, sometimes epigrammatic statements, 
and stirring and stimulating ideals of service as life’s chief function. 
For students and teachers of sociological problems, the book is 
stimulating and helpful. It will also help Christian leaders to 
analyse the approach to the highest type of naturalism, which in 
the case of this book might be called ‘‘ ethical naturalism.’’ On 
page 294, the author says: ‘‘ Man hungers not merely for new 
sense percepts, but for explanations. He is a thinker, dreamer, 
reasoner.’’ This seems to raise the question whether an explanation 
of man and life in terms only of himself and of limited scientific 
knowledge can possibly be satisfactory. It also raises the question 
whether after you have considered individual possibilities, social 
relationships and progress, some explanation for life as a whole, 
which recognizes it as part of a larger universe or whole, is not 
necessary. ‘The author says early in the book that the idea of God 
‘‘has probably been the most potent, or potent for the greatest 
number of individuals.’’ But somehow he seenis to leave us with 
the idea of God as simply a shadow of man thrown on the nebulous 
vapors of a universe beyond rational bounding. Granting that 
there are anthropomorphic elements in this idea which need to be 
eliminated, is it not still true that this most potent idea should be 
retained in the forefront of human thinking and planning? But 
very much in the same vein as Dewey and Russell, the author lays 
religion on one side. Yet one can appreciate his earnest search for 
truth, and after reading the book understand better the tremendous 
importance of social relationships, pressure and possibilities. But 
there is still room for the supplementation of his ideas from the 


viewpoint of the Christian scientist. peer 
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Dikecrony OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA, 1921. Edited by the China 
Continuation Committee. Published the Hsueh 
House, 445 Flonan Road, Shanghai. 


The 1921 Directory of Protestant Missions in China is as 
complete and indispensable as usual, and covers: | 

(1) Missionary Societies—Grouped Denominationally. 

(2) Geographical Location, Province and Station. 


(3) Alphabetical List of Individual Names. 
(4) Important National Committees and Organizations. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSIONARY LITERATURE. Compiled by J. 
Lovett Murray. Student Volunteer Alovement, 25 Avenue, 


New York City. Price 60 cents gold per copy. 


_ + <“DPhis is a comprehensive list of books covering various religions, 
countries and missions, and should be helpful to all missionaries. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA IN RELATION TO THE MODERN MISSIONARY 
PROGRAMME. Sy HAROLD BALME, F.R.C.S., D.P.H., Dean of the 
Medical’ School, Shantung Christian University, London : Baptist 
Laymen's Missionary Movement, 19 Furnival Street, folborn, 


| . Price 6d. net. 


| At this time when China is assuming such importance « as a 
factor in the problem of our future world policy, this article printed 
in pamphlet form is of great value. Written in a clear and scholarly 
Style and presenting China as she really is to-day in a way 
sympathetic and yet thoroughly understanding, it should be read by 
everyone interested in China’s future, and especially the young | 
missionary who too often has not a very clear idea of the China he 


has come to help. 


CHINESE DIAMONDS FOR THE KING OF Kinos. By ROSALIND GOFORTH 
Mrs. JONATHAN GOFORTR). Lvangelical Publishers, Incorporated. 
Canada, 8% X5% inches. Fp. 117. 1920. Price in China, 

00 Mex. 


This little volume which we may hope ts the precursor of 
others yet to come, is a collection of fourteen sketches, some of them in 
_ two or three parts, showing by striking instances the impact of 
Christianity upon the dull, soulless lives of ignorant, prejudiced, 
and often hostile Chinese, mainly in the Honan province. Together 
with her husband the author has been engaged in aggressive, 
pioneering evangelism for more than a third ofacentury. Her tales 
are self-evidencing in accuracy. They make clear not only the 
profound need in China for a Gospel of grace, but show how much 
one consecrated woman can do toward meeting that need. All such 
experiences are the common property of the Christian Church. 
This little book might well be widely circulated at the Home Base 
as a specimen of mission laboratory work, and how when adequately 
carried on it brings er visible and permanent results. 


A. H. S. 
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TRACHER WANTED. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1R:—Becanse of furlough 
adjustments, the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Schools are trying to 
secure the services of an English 
- teacher for the semester begin- 
ning February 16. It has oc- 
curred to us that there may be 
some man or woman, visiting 
missionary relatives or friends 
for a few months, who would be 
willing to undertake this work, 
and so help to meet the expenses 
of the trip to China. If any of 
your readers can put me in touch 
with some one of this class, or 
any other suitable person, we 
shall greatly appreciate it. 


sincerely yours, 
Wynn C. FAIRFIELD. 


Taikuhsien, Shansi, 
November 18, 1921. 


REPLY OF DR. THOMAS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR:—I have just seen 
your editorial, criticizing me for 
certain remarks about Shanghai 
which were attributed to me in 
the report of an address I gave 
in Chicago. In the first place, I 
did not make the statement in 
the form in which it has reached 
you. What I meant and what I 
said was that out of 284 mis- 


siouaries in Shanghai, al four 
were doing evangelistic work and 
nothing else. You are, of course, 


perfectly right in presuming that 


I did not personally investigate 
actual conditions and that the 
statement I made was based on — 
information given me by mission- 
aries. But as my words have 
been misreported and therefore 
misunderstood, I do not intend 
to mention the matter any fur- 
ther, for, of course, it is the 
furthest from my desire to do 
anything which might seem to 
wrong earnest and noble workers, 
many of whom I met last year. 
Now that I am writing, may 
I venture to refer to the Sym- 


-posium in the July number on 


‘*The Question of the Super- 
natural.’’ I do not know whe- 
ther any or all of these books are 
known to missionary workers in 
China, but they will prove of 
service in the study of the sub- — 
ject of the Supernatural. ‘‘ The 

Philosophy of Revelation’’ by 
Bavinck, published by Long- 
mans and Company; ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Supernatural,’’ 
(Longmans) by the Archbishop | 
of Armagh (Dr. D’Arcy), one of 
the ablest thinkers of the present 
day; and an article on ‘‘ The 
Supernatural,” by Dr. William 


‘Brenton Greene in ‘‘ Biblical and 


Theological Studies’’ by the 
Faculty of Princeton Seminary, 
published by Scribners. 


| Yours sincerely, 
H. Grirrita THOMAS. 


September 21, 1921. 
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News for the Missionary 


‘THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL. 


[While this report is a syn- 
dicated one, we have felt it wise 
to publish much of it. The ques- 
tions on the ‘‘Church and the 
Mission’’ have a special bearing 
on the National Christian Con- 
ference.—Editor. | 

International missionary fel- 
lowship and cooperation reached 
their highest pre-War expression 
in the World Missionary Con- 
ference held in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1910. Its one creative 
act was the appointment of a 
Continuation Committee. 

The Continuation Committee 
accepted its commission. Its 
Chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, 
made on its behalf in 1912-13 
a long journey through Asia, 
holding eighteen regional and 
three national conferences with 
missionaries and native leaders. 

Then came 1914 and the War. 
For a time an Emergency Mis- 
sionary Committee, formed to 
provide some method of ad 
znterim international functioning, 
_ did the work of this Continuation 
Committee. 

The story of all the prelim- 
inary steps taken to re-establish 
broad international relationships 
culminated in the meeting at 
Crans, Switzerland, in 1920. 
At Lake Mohonk, New York, 
during the period September 30 
to October 6, the great achieve- 
“ment was brought about: the 
International Missionary Council, 
as it is called, was made a reality, 
chosen representatives from na- 
tional missionary organizations 
in fourteen countries adopted 
a constitution, elected officers, 


studied vast problems and pro-— 


+ jected a program. 


Six days of deliberation and 
of prayer were shared in by 
these men and women of different 
races and of different Christian 
Communions, who dealt with 
baffling questions on which at 
times any unanimous expression 
of judgment seemed to be beyond 
possibility. Yet praverful per- 
severance, purposeful thinking, 
and mutual trust and considera- 
tion brought this group of more 
than threescore persons from 
the ends of the earth to common 
judgments and to _ corporate 
action based on unanimous pur- 
pose. 

The Council is established on 
the basis that the only bodies 
entitled to determine missionary 
policy are the missionary soci- 
eties and boards, or the churches 
which they represent, and the 
churches in the mission field. It 
is recognized that the success- 
ful working of the International 
Missionary Council is entirely 
dependent on the gift from God 
of the spirit of fellowship, mutual 
understanding and desire to co- 
operate. The Council is con- 
stituted by the national mission- 
ary organizations in the different 
countries. The term ‘‘ national 
missionary organization ’’ is used 
to describe the interdenomina- 
tional conferences or. committees 
in which in different sending 
countries the missionary societies 
are united for common consulta- 
tion and cooperation. 

The functions of the Council 
are the following: (a) Tostimu- 
late thinking and investigation 
on missionary questions, to en- 
list in the solution of these 
questions the best knowledge 
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and experience to be found in 
all countries and to make the 
results available for all mission- 
ary societies and missions. (5) To 
help to co-ordinate the activities 
of the national missionary or- 
ganizations of the different 
countries and of the societies 
they represent, and to. bring 
about united action where nec- 
essary in missionary matters. (c) 
Through common consultation 
_ to help to unite Christian public 
opinion in support or freedom 
of conscience and religion and of 
missionary liberty. (dad) To help 
to unite the Christian forces. of 
the world in seeking justice in 
international and _ inter- racial 
relations, especially where politi- 
cally weaker people are involved. 
(e) To be responsible for the 
publication of the /xternational 
Review of Missions and such 
other publications as in the 
judgment of the Committee may 
contribute to the study of mis- 
sionary questions. (/) To call 
another world missionary con- 
ference if and when this should 
be desirable. ee 
Recognizing that the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has 
been brought into being as 
representing the national mis- 
sionary organizations of the 
various countries, for the purpose 
of investigation and cooperation 
within the appropriate sphere of 
these organizations, and, there- 


fore, is not to be considered 
as representing churches or 
ecclesiastical organizations as 


such, the following declarations 
as governing its deliberations and 
as conditioning its commendation 
of other conferences of a mission- 
ary character, was adopted: 

No decision shall be sought 
from the Council and no state- 
ment shall be issued on any 
matter involving an ecclesiastical 
or doctrinal question, on which 
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_self-determination or 


the members of the Council or 
the bodies constituting the Coun- 
cil may differ among themselves. 

A momentous discussion was 
had on ‘‘ Church and Mission.’’ 
The special committee having to 
do with this subject was com- 
posed of board secretaries, mis- 
sionaries and representatives of 
the rising churches in mission 
lands. In order that this special 
committee might have before it 
a frank statement of the most 
forward looking thought from 
the group last named, the 
Japanese, Chinese, East Indian 
and African members of the 
Committee, acting as a_ sub- 
committee, were asked to frame 
a statement indicating what they 
felt should be the relation be- 
tween the developing indigenous 
churches on the field and the mis- 
sionaries. Through this action, 
probably for the first time in 
modern mission history, the 
trend of thought on the part of 
the so-called native leadership 
-became fully vocal at an inter- 
denominational, international 
gathering held within the bounds 
of Christendom. The sub-com- 
mittee was composed of able and 
courageous folk, but instead of 
offering for the consideration of 
their Occidental fellow members 
of the special committee an 
argued brief for fuller or fullest 
indepen- 
dence on the part of the indi- 
geuous churches on the field, 
this Oriental and African group, 
purposely avoiding whatever 
might suggest a demand on 
their part, framed several pene- 
trative questions of far-reaching 
import. These questions offered 
by the sub-committee were 
worked over carefully by the 
special committee, and with a 
preamble giving them their 
setting were presented to the 
Council as the Committee’s unan- 
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imous report. The Council, 
in receiving this report, did not 
need to be convinced that ‘‘ the 
Christian movement in a large 
part of the mission field, and in 
particular in India and China, 
labors under a serious disadvan- 
tage on account of its foreign 
character in the eyes of the 
people—a disadvantage which 
can be overcome only in the 
degree that the main leadership 
and direction of the Christian 
movement passes into native 
hands.’’ But what could the 
Council do with the questions 
which had been raised? | 
I. Whether with a_ view 
to minimizing the disadvantage 
referred to, and promoting native 
leadership, it is desirable in 
certain fields that foreign mis- 
sionaries should be related to 
and serve under the direction 
of the constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities of the country to 
which they are sent, and that 
they should have the same 
ecclesiastical status as that of 
corresponding indigenous work- 
ers. 
2. Whether it would be more 
in harmony with the spirit of 
brotherly cooperation and of 
rightly serving the Church of 
the country that all questions 
affecting the program of Chris- 
tianity should be discussed by 
natives and foreigners meeting 
together rather than that such 
matters should be determined by 
a mission council or other body 
composed exclusively or pre- 
ponderantly of foreigners; and 
hence, where it is not possible on 
the grounds stated above, or for 
other reasons, to transfer the 
direction of all Christian ac- 
tivities to the indigenous Church, 
how best an opportunity may be 
given to the native Church of 
expressing its mind in regard to 
missionary policies falling at pres- 
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ent within the purview of the 
mission body. 

Such questions the Council 
could only ‘‘ refer for considera- 
tion to the mission boards and 
societies and through them, if so 
desired, to the missions and 
churches in the mission field,’’ 
recognizing at the same time the 


‘differences in polity and practice 


of the several churches, the 
different stages of development 
of mission work and the varied 
conditions in different mission 
fields, the earnest consideration 
already given by many mission- 
aries to the question of trans- 
ferring responsibility to the 
indigenous Church, and _ the 
presupposition involved in the 
questions that a strong indi- 
genous Church and a capable 
native leadership are already in 
existence. The impossibility of 
finding any uniform solution of 
the problem applicable to condi- 
tions in all fields was also em- 
phasized, parts of Africa, for 
instance, being absolutely unpre- 
pared for such proposals, and 
Japan having already in large 
measure achieved ecclesiastical 
independence. 

At the end of the discussion, 
the report embodying the ques- 
tions ana referring them as stated 
was unanimously adopted by the. 
Council, although it was frankly 
remarked in informal conversa- 
tion among the members that 
the questions so raised had 
carrying power possibly akin to — 
that of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. 

Other topics receiving con- 
sideration were Christian educa- 
tion, Christian literature, the 
relation of missionaries to public 
questions, the preparation of 
missionaries, the Jnternational 
Review of Missions, and the 
trafic in narcotics as an inter- 
national problem. : 


‘ 
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With reference to the con- 
ference at Washington on the 
Limitation of Armaments, the 
- Council passed this resolution : 

The Council contemplates with 
deep thankfulness and solicitude 
the assembling of the inter- 
national conference at Washing- 
ton. The momentous issues to 
_be considered will profoundly 

affect the peace and well-being 
of many peoples. Our earnest 
prayer to God is that such wis- 
dom may be given to the dele- 
gates that their deliberations 


may result in the discovery and _ 


acceptance of agreements that 
shall be the political equivalent 
of those principles of brother- 
hood taught by Jesus Christ, 
which principles, we believe, 
command the assent of a vast 
and increasing number among 
all nations. 

We canuot doubt that, should 
the result of the conference be a 
concert of judgment and action 
significant for justice and peace 
in the world, this brotherhood 
of Christians in -every nation 
and of every name would, with 
new hope aud confidence, give 
themselves to the promotion of 
these principles among all men 
everywhere. For such high 
enterprise we, assembled from 
among the missionary forces of 
many peoples, for ourselves and, 
so far as we may, for those 
whom we represent, make solemn 
pledge of the highest service 
which in Christ’s name we can 
render. 

Of this new International Mis- 


sionary Council, Dr. John 


Mott was elected Chairman, and 
Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A., and 
the Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D., 
were elected secretaries. 
Oldham and Miss G. A. Gollock 
were elected joint editors of the 
International Review of Missions, 


all to serve until the next regular = 
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meeting or until their successors 
are elected. 

The Committee of Council, 
appointed to serve until the next 
meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, includes the 
following: North America—the 
Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., 
the Rev. James H. 
Franklin, D.D., the Rev. Frank 
Mason North, D.D., LL.D., the 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell, LL D., 
K.C., Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 


the Rev. Charles R. Watson, 


D.D.; Great Britain—the Rev. 
R. Forgan, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
George Lanchester King, D.D., 
the Rev. John H. Ritson, D.D.,. 
Colonel Sir Robert Williams, 
Bt., M.P.; Continental Europe— 
Baron C. W. Th. van Boetzelaer: 


van Dubbledam, M. Dauiel 
Couve. The officers of the 
Council are made ex offuto 


members of this Committee of 
Council. 

It is expected that the next 
meeting of the Council will be 
held on the Continent of Europe 
in 1923. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CON- 
| FERENCE. 


THE WORK OF COMMISSION IV. 


Lhe Development of Leader- 
ship for the Work of the Church. 

By Christian Leadership we. 
mean to cover: 

(a) Both men and women, 

(6) Both ministerial and lay, 

(c) Both employed and volun- | 
tary. | 

Some of the important ques- 
tions in connection with this 
topic are given below. 


A. Existing Leadership. 
1. Full-time leadership (in 


employ of Church or Mission). 


. (a) What are the facts regard- 
ing the ministerial and all paid. 


‘ 
‘ 
a 
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leadership in the Church? How 


trained? How treated (attitude of 
mind)? What salary schedules? 


(6) What are the strength and 


weakness, the failures and suc- 


cesses of the existing employed 
leadership? 


In numbers? In types? In 


quality (scholarship and spirit- 
uality)? In efficiency ? 


2. Voluntary leadership. 

(a) What are the facts regard- 
ing the existing voluntary leader- 
ship? 

To what extent have we suc- 
ceeded in using voluntary leader- 
ship? 

(6) What are the strength and 
weakness, the failures and suc- 
cesses of existing voluntary 
leadership ? 


B. Future Leadership. 

1. Full-time leadership (in 
employ of Church or Mission). 

(a2) What is wanted? Types? 
Quantity? Quality? 

(6) Methods of securing. Any 
new agencies, institutions, plans, 


organizations or combinations to 


be proposed ? 

_ What special leadership needs 
to be secured in China or abroad 
to assist in training work ? 


C. Methods of nourishing and 
vetaining. 

What special conferences or 
institutes needed ? 


How promote reading and 


study? 
How iucrease interest in ser- 


vice? 
How provide for old age? 
How prevent loss of leadership 
already in service or about to 


take up work? 
2. Voluntary leadership. 


(2) What helps are needed for 
the training of voluntary leader- 


ship? 
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How can we increase the effi- 


ciency ard power of voluntary 
leadership? | 
- What should be the relation- 
ship between employed and vol- 
untary leadership? 

Answers to these questions 


will be welcomed by R. Y. Lo, 
Associate Chairman, Commission 


IV, No. 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai. 


THE AIM OF COMMISSION II 


Commission II seeks primarily 
to set before the Church in China 
the magnitude of the task before 
it. This task is viewed from three 
angles: | 

(1) The inner life of the 
Church itself. Here the Com- 
mission aims to present to the 
Church whatever means experi- 


- ence commends for the deepening 


of its own spiritual life as a 
preparation for service. 


(2) The Church in fields al- 
ready being worked. In this 
sphere the Commission will 
attempt to present to the Church 
a working program for its various 
activities of the immediate fu- 
ture. 


(3) The Church’s responsibil- 
ity for the unworked regions. 
Under this heading, effort will be 
made to lead the Chinese Church 
in conjunction with missionary 
agencies from the West to assume 


at a not distant date definite 


responsibility for the care of such 
portions of China as are yet un- 
worked by the Christian forces. 


C. E. Patron, Chairman. 


WE MUST DECREASE. 


Early in October, the late Miss 
Grace L. Coppock, general secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. in China, 
dictated to the World’s Commit. 
tee the following letter which 
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she wished to have ratified by 
the National Committee in China. 
This ratification was afterwards 


recommended by the Executive . 


Commitee. 

“For the past twelve montlis 
at least, if not eighteen months, 
I have been studying carefully 
into the matter of our future 
leadership in China. I[ have 
arrived at one or two rather firm 
convictions and want to record 
them with you. | 

‘‘Tn the first place, I believe we 
have now passed the time of doing 
amy general recruiting in the 
West for Association positions in 
China; by this I mean that we 
shall not in the future require 


from the West secretaries who 


are young and only comparatively 
experienced, in any quantity at 
all. We shall, on the other hand, 
require a number who have 
rather a rich experience along 
special and general lines and who 
are beyond doubt those who can 
train others to become leaders. 


‘China has been known during 


the past few years to have wel- 
comed quite a number of young 
inexperienced secretaries with 
the idea of so placing them as to 
make it possible for them to 
become successful workers. I 
do not mean to suggest that I 
feel now that this was a mistake. 
On the contrary, they have made 
possible the work we have to 
show at the present time. It 
was absolutely essential that we 
should get work done in enough 
centers in China to demonstrate 
what Association work is, in 
order to call forth a leadership 
among the Chinese women. 
‘‘Now, however, we have em- 
phasized the demonstration work 
sufficiently so that our next 
emphasis must be definitely to 
train Chimese secretaries. We 


shall still need a few of the 
‘gtoup to fill vacancies but 
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tested. 
“More and more Chinese wo- 
menare applyingto us for training 


to become secretaries and we are 


now convinced that the Associa- 
tion will attract the best educated 
and strongest Chinese women. 
We already. have a number of 
Chinese women who have grad- 
uated from colleges in America, 
on our staff. Obviously, these 
women are better candidates for 
training, since they understand 
China and have comparatively 


- fewer of the adjustments to make 


than Western women unless the 
latter have some advantage over 
the former in the way of superior 
experience, especially in training 
leadership. 

‘‘QOur efforts, therefore, in the 


next few years must be on 


surrounding these comparatively 
young and inexperienced Chinese 
secretaries-in-training with the 
best help we can supply them, 
mostly from abroad but also 
from among our Chinese secre- 
taries who have been with us for 
several years. 

“T know you in the West will 
find it more difficult to supply us 
with this type of secretary but 
you will, at the same time, see 
the wisdom of it and will rejoice 
with us that we have passed a 
landmark in our work in China 
and are really approaching the 
day when we of the West can 
decrease in order that the Chinese 
may increase.” 


A MODERN STREET CHAPEL. 


In the September issue of the 
RECORDER, I read with great 
interest the article on ‘* The 
Street Chapel.’’ The Nazarene 
Mission has just recently com- 
pleted a street chapel in the City 
of Ta Ming Fu, which I believe 
will, at least in some points, 
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measure up to the standard the 
writer of that article had in mind. 

Ta Ming Fu is a city of ap- 
proximately 70,000 people with 
hundreds of villages round about. 
Thousands of people come from 
these villages to the city every 
day of the year. This city has 
two main streets but the one 
running’ north ard south is by 
far the most. prominent; this 
street swarms with human beings 
from dawn till dark. It is on 


' this main thoroughfare of the 


city that our chapel is located. 
The main entrance is directly 
from the big street and is for 
men only, while another entrance 
is from the side from a narrow 
street, exclusively for the women. 

The chapel is a_ two-story 
structure very substantially built 
out of burnt brick, with a base- 
ment underneath; it is 50 feet 
long and 28 wide, a flat roof and 
a tower 40 feet high in which a 
bell will be placed later. The 
basement is the full size of the 
building with plenty of windows 
and’a door from the outside. It 
is equipped with Chinese beds 
for people who, during the cold 
winter months, come to attend 
Bible classes and services; they 
can cook their meals and sleep 
there without any inconvenience 
to the mission people. The first 
floor is the chapel room proper. 
We have a movable platform 
8X12 feet and ten inches high 
which we can place wherever we 
want it. A low partition in the 
center separates the men from 
the women. We have well made 
pews with good strong backs so 
the people can really rest while 
they listen to the preaching of 
the Word of God. People are 
not apt to sit and listen very long 
on a rough plank or a piece of 
board. We have a good organ on 
the platform, and make singing a 
special feature of all our services, 
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and a good organ greatly helps in 
the siuging. During the service 
we keep the room well ventilated, 
and we have little trouble in keep- 
ing people from going to sleep. 

The second floor is divided 
into three rooms. One of these 
serves as an inquiry room for 
women and also for Sunday 
School and Bible classes. The 
second room is the men’s inquiry 
room and the third is a reading 
room. The reading room, we 
believe, will prove a great bless- 
ing to the people. We have 
thousands of soldiers in our city 
who have no place to go and 
read good literature. We have © 
high school students and also 
lower grade students in our city 
who get no religious training ; 
this reading room will be their 
opportunity. As yet the reading 
room is not equipped with books, 
but we expect to have a line of 
good books, not only on religious 
subjects but also on other sub- 
jects, and religious and secular 
papers and magazines. 

The chapel is valued at 
$5,000.00 Mex. but we believe it 
to bea goodinvestment. Already 
we have had many conversions, 
among them business men and 
people with considerable educa- 
tion. Just a week ago a well 
educated young woman, head of 
the government girls’ school, and 
a Mohammedan, turned to Christ. 
The usefulness of this chapel 
may be seen from the fact that 
during every week there are from 
15 to 25 seekers. The chapel | 
seats from 250 to 300 people and 
usually is filled to overflowing. © 
I agree with the Author of the 
article on ‘“‘ The Street Chapel ” 
that the days for the usefulness 
of the street chapel are not past, 
if only we have the right kind of 
a building in the right place, and 
employ the right methods. 

3. SMITA, 
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Gleanings 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Rev. Horace W. Houlding, 
of the South Chithli Mission, 
arrived in China on October 
31, 1921. He brought with him 
thirty-one milch cows donated 
by some prominent cattle breeders 
in the United States and Canada 
interested in famine relief work. 
He expects thirty more in the 
near future from San Francisco. 


- During the three years ending 
December 31, 1920, the Great 
Commission Prayer League sent 
out a total of 233,641 separate 
_ pieces of mail. Of these 119,608 
were bulletins and calls to 
prayer; 44,140 were packages 
carrying a total of over 4,000,000 
leaflets; and 69,893 were out- 
going letters. The number of 
incoming letters was 39,585, and 
in these incoming letters a total 
of 69,312 souls were reported 
won to Christ, the League’s litera- 
ture and prayers having been a 
factor. 


Mr. R. R. Service, after fifteen 
years as General Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. in Chengtu, has 
gone to Chungking to open an 
Association there. In Chengtu, 
last year, 10,000 boys took part 
in field athletics; to meet the 
need for a gymnasium, lumber 
and bricks were donated and 
$100 loans floated without interest 
to pay for cost of labor. In 
addition, throughout the schools 
of the city there are eighteen 


Boys’ Clubs, with thirty boys in 


Club. 


The National Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ held in 
I920 had as one of its issues 
the freedom of the Native 
Church in China; the incidental 
question over which the issue 


was raised was as to whether 
Or not unimmersed Christians 
moving into the territory of the 
Disciples should be received as . 
Church members. The conserva- 
tive element desired a promise 
that in the future Chinese 
Churches would never practice 
“open membership,” but after 
long discussion they were 
defeated by a vote of about four 
to one. This means that the 
principle of leaving the Chinese 
Christians free to settle their 
own policies was recognized. 


On November 9, 1921, a meet- 
ing of representatives from va- 
rious missions and institutions in 
Fast China met in Shanghai to 
consider the establishing of a 
Union Medical School in that 
city. The feeling was strong 
that some steps should be taken 
along this line, and it was 
unanimously decided to approve 
of the establishing of such a 
school, in which there should be 
co-operation between the Medical 


School for Women, advocated by 


the Federated Women’s Board, 
and the proposed School for 
Men. It was also decided to 
invite the co-operation in this 
Institution of Chinese institu- 
tions and individuals; a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft 
plans for the organization of the 
School. 


In connection with the recent 
meeting of the International 
Missionary Committee, the fol- 
lowing significant statement was 
made. ‘The particular issue was 
the question of Opium and 
Narcotic drugs, though the state- 
ment as such is more inclusive 
than that: ‘It seems clear that 
the Christian forces in the 
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non-Christian world will be 
compelled more and more to give 
attention to the large moral issues 
underlying the relations of the 
different nations and races with 
one another. It is impossible to 
escape these issues. Jf Chris- 
tianity has nothing effective to 
say in regard to these matters, 


peoples who are subject to 


oppression or exploitation at 
the hands of professedly Chris- 
tian nations will attach greater 
importance to that which is 
expressed in acts than to what 
is preached to them in words, and 
will close their ears against the 
Christian message because of 
their revulsion of feeling against 
the Christendom from which it 


comes.”’ 


In response to several requests, 
I have procured copies of the 


following, and am prepared to 


send them post free to any who 
wish to have them, at onze dollar 

(The cost price varies slightly, 
2/- and 2/6 respectively: Post- 
age from England and in China 
is additional: and I reckon that 
if I sell them a// at one dollar I 
shail make a handsome profit of 
of about two dollars!) 

1. The Lambeth Report, i.e., 
official Report of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920. (Confer- 
ence of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, the Encyc- 
lical Letter, Resolutions, and 
full Reports of the various 
Committees. ) 

2 Lambethand Reunion, 1920, 
an - illuminating pamphlet by 
three bishops who _ represent 
somewhat “different points of 


view.” “A joint endeavour to - 


explain the common mind of the 
Bishops.” Please send remit- 
tance with order (stamps receiv- 
ed) to Bishop Norris, Anlikan, 
Peking. 
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A recent issue of the Bulletin 
put forth by the Committee on 
the National Phonetic contains 
an interesting article on the 
use of that system by Alex. R. 
Mackenzie. Under the caption 
“A Friendly Challenge,” it is 
pointed out that while the Na- 


tional Phonetic is invented to 


unify the pronunciation of the 


Mandarin, it is a_ thoroughly 


usable phonetic scrip for the 
transcription of all sorts of 
literature in Mandarin “The 
amount of literature in the 
National Phonetic, both religious 
and secular, whether already 
prepared or projected, so greatly 
exceeds that of literature in any 
other system, as of itself to 
constitute a serious argument for 
its whole-hearted adoption by 
Chinese Christians and mission- 
aries in China. With the great 
Chinese publishing houses putting 
out numbers of new school books 
in which it is employed, with 
periodicals and dictionaries and 
helps to study of all kinds, it is 
plain that there has been nothing 
in the past in China resembling 
the energy devoted to the promo- 
tion of this Phonetic system, and 
the interest which been 
awakened in it. Christians ought 
surely to take a part in this 
movement, and not hold back 
until it becomes an assured 
success.” 


The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society was 
held on November 3, ° 1921. 
The Thirty-fourth Annual Re- | 
port furnished many interesting 
side lights on conditions in 
China and the possibilities of 
literary work. In regard to the 
literary revolution, it is pointed 
out that the most important 
thing is the fact that books in — 
the common speech of the people 
are most popular, and hence a 
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simpler style of writing is gaining 


ground. The great middle classes — 


are expressing themselves more, 
and hence China is more vocal 


than in the days of the Hterati. 


We note that during the year 
fifteen new books were published, 
and thirteen tracts known as The 
Fundamental Truth Series, to- 


gether with nineteen reprints. 


Attention has been given to 
many modern problems as, for 
instance, a booklet on ‘“‘ Marriage 
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the Foundation of Society ” and 


tracts on temperance. The Ming 
Teng, a monthly sheet, has been 
warmly received in government 
and mission schools. Dr. Mac- 
Gillivray also reports that last 
year more Chinese purchased the 
books of the Society than ever 
before, and that sales have 
practically doubled. The creation 
of a great reading public within 
the next decade is one of the 
aims of the Society. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
' $1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 


DEATHS. 


SEPTEMBER : | 

16th, at Kaifeng, Ho., Harriet Alden 
Poteat, aged fourteen. Tubercular 
meningitis. 


OCTOBER : 

22nd, at Shanghai, Mrs. 
Lachlan, C.1.M. 

a7th, at Claremont, Cal., Louise, 
wife of Dr. Sidney G. Peill of the 
London Mission, Tsangchow.. 

zoth, at Piugyangfu, Miss M. Olsen, 
C.I.M. 


ARRIVALS. 


SEPTEMBER : 

4th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. Landown, L.M.S. (new). 

sth, from England, Miss M. Martin, 
L.M.S. (ret.). 
- 28th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. 
P. M. Hetherington, M.E. (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. BE. Pearce Hayes. and 
one child, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rol- 
land, Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Swartz, all 
M.E. (new). 

29th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
L. G. Phillips and two children, Miss 
Alice M. Horne, L.M.S. (ret.). 


30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
John W. Paxton aud-one child, P.S. 
(ret.); Miss Helen Christman, P.N. 
(ret); Miss Lillian Halfpenny, Miss 
Lena Nelson, Miss Edith House- 
hoider, all W.F.M.S. (ret). Miss 
Edith Sherfelt, Miss Pearl Fosnot, 
Miss Constance Falstad, Miss Nora 
E. Kellogg, Miss Mollie Townsend, 
ali W.F.M.S. (new). Dr. Emilie 
Bretthauer, Dr. Carrie Slaght, Rev. 
V. C. Hanson and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. H. Kulp and three 
children, Miss Harriet Smith, all 
Baptist (N.) (ret.). Miss Edda Mason, 
Katherine Bohn, Baptist (N.) (So. 
China) (new). Dr. and Mrs. Lesher 
one child, Baptist (N.) (ret.). 


OCTOBER : 
ist, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 


-C. Stevenson, C.I.M. (ret.). From - 


Canada, Mr. W. G. Windsor, C.I.M. 


(new). 


2nd, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, 


C. G. Trimble and three children, 


M.E. (ret.); Miss Gertrude Gilman, 
Miss Marie Brethorst, Miss Edith 
Fredericks, all W.F.M.S. (ret). Rev. 
W. M. Crawford, M.E. (ret.); Mrs, | 
Cari Robart, Rev. Rayniond R. Brewer, 


Miss Ola Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. Geo, 


R. Larkin, all M.E. (new). From 


England, Rev. and Mrs, T. E. Robin- 
son, Miss T. Cole, Miss J. G. Gregg, 
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all C.I.M. (ret.). Miss E. Gunnardo, 


S. M. in China (new). Rev. C. E. 
Busby, L.M.S. (new). 

3rd, from U.S.A., Rev. Geo. W. 
Lewis and two children, Baptist (N.) 
(ret.); Miss Bertha Riechers, W.F.M.S. 


(ret.); Miss Serena Loland, W. F.M.S. 


(new). 
4th, from U.S.A., Miss Eva Melby, 
Miss Bessie Milner, M.E. (new). 


10th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
L. Ruland and one child, P.N. (ret.). 
12th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Christensen, Alliance Mission (uew). 
13th, from U.S. A., Miss. Delta 
Eaton, M.E. (new); Dr. and Mrs. 


Lacy Sites, M.E. (ret.); Miss Mar-. 


guerite Mizell, P.S. (uew); Miss 


Hazel Matthes, Mr. J. L. Howe, P.S. 


(new). 

17th, from U.S.A., Mr.-and Mrs. 
A. B. Dodd and four children, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Small and one ~ehild, 
P.N, (ret.). 

21st, from U.S.A,, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
R. Graham, Jr., P.S. (new). 

29th, from U.S.A., Miss Flora 


Richardson, Miss Lillian MacDonald, 


Dr. Gordon Hoople, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leon E. Sutton and one child, 
Methodist (new). Rev. and Mrs, K. 


Van Evera and two children, Miss 


C. Braskamp, Rev. O. Braskamp, Dr. 
C. S. Merwin, all P.N. (ret.). Mr, 
and Mrs. F. S. Brockman, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Q. Adamson, Y.M.C.A. (ret. ). 
Miss Hazel Iles, Dr. D. M, Maynard, 
Mr. and Mrs. V. D. Parker, ¥Y.M.C.A, 


(new). Miss L. S. Thoering, C.I.M, 


(new). From England, Rev. R. A. 
Whiteside, C.M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Walker and four children, Miss Grace 
Emly, Chekiang Mission, (ret.). Dr. 
H. L. and Mrs. Parry, C.I.M. (ret.); 


and Mrs, J. Stark, C,I.M. (ret.). 
From Canada, Miss R. M. Harris, 


Miss E. E. Holder, Miss E. M. Dick- 
son, Miss M. Roberts, C,I.M. (new). 
From Norway, Miss A. Jensen, Scan. 
All. Mission (ret.). Miss G. M, 
Mijelve, Miss A. Visnes, Miss A. E, 


‘Odegaard, Nor. All. Mission (new). 
From Sweden, Mr.and Mrs, M. Ring- 
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berg (ret.); Miss H. M. Wang, Swed. 
Mission (new). Miss H. Lundvall, 
Scan. All, Mission (ret.). 


30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. N. Caldwell, P.S. (ret.). 

3ist, from Germany, Miss M. Vor- 
koeper, Friedenshort, Deaconess Mis- 
sion (new). From U.S.A., Dr. and 
Mrs. O, F. Hill and one child, Mr, 
and Mrs. W.C. Booth and three 
children, P.N. (ret.). 


NOVEMBER: 

_2nd, from U.S.A., Mr. and: Mrs. 
E. L. Hall and children, Y.M. 
C.A. (ret.); Mr. and Mrs, H. K. 
MacDougall, Army Y.M.C.A. (new). 


4th, from U.S.A., Mrs, R. R, Gailey, 
Y.M.C.A. (ret.). | 

Iith, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs, 
T. B. Groften and three, 3 
P.S. (ret.). 

12th, from U.S.A., Mr, and Mrs, 
C. C. Steinbeck and two children 
(new). 

17th, from U.S., Mr. and Mrs, 


Arvid;Carlson, Mr, Oscar Anderson, 


Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Johnson, Mr, 
and Mrs, Paul Johuson, Miss Mabel 
E, Olson, Miss Jenima E. Olson, Miss 
Ellen Falk, Miss Ida Ostrom, Miss 
Esther Petersson, Miss Harlstedt, 
Miss Eliz, Bjorkgren, S.E.M.C. 


DEPARTURES. 


OCTOBER : 
1ith, for Sweden, Mr. L. H. Linder, 


Swed. Mission, 


15th, for U.S.A., Mr. David Z. T, 
Yui, Y.M.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. V 
Andrews, and two children, C.I.M. 

25th, for England, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. E. Tyler, Miss L. A. Batty, C.ILM. 


NOVEMBER : | 

3rd, for U.S.A., Mrs. A. — Miss 
L. Moller, C.I.M. 
8th, for England, Rev. and Mrs, 
T. Gaunt, Dr. and Mrs. A. T. Kember, 
Rev. E. A. ee. Miss E. D. 
Mertens, C.M.S. 


12th, for U.S.A., Mr, and Mrs. John 
A. Lewis, Methodist. 
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